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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
117 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “ decll”" on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows that the money has been received 
and credited. 


~~ 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 











DISCOUNTS: 
3timesi4caline 9 timesrica line 
* ” te : 12 “ (ryr.) 0c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 


1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 
2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees. 
3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 
Membership Dues. 


One dollar a year. 
Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. YorK, Chicago, IIl. 
og eT D. WRIGHT, Altamont. 
Secretary—E. B. TYRRELL, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Treas.. and. Gen. Mer.—N. E. 
Platteville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, Ill, 
O. L. Hershiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 
H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wm. MecBvow. Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. . Mendleson, Ventura. Calif. 
R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Tarlee, Lapeer, Mich. 
/ powgeens. Remus, Mich. 
H. Laws, Beeville, Tex. 
3. s Crane. Middlebury. Vt. 
_ F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
* * Morgan, Vermilion, S 


FRANCE, 


S. Dak- 


Are you a member? If not, why not send 
the annual dues of $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 

ournal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III.? 

t will be forwarded pro pm pt ly to - Treas- 
oak anda receipt mailed to you by him. 
Every progressive bee-keeper bea 
member of this, the greatest bee-keepers’ 
organization in America. 
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Hens fed cut green bone lay Bgieeeeeae AOE 
more eggs. Get a Crown Bone Lowe 


Cutter. Send to-day for catalogue. 
Wilson Bres., Box 314, Easton, Pa. sick Pric °F 








Queens That “Are Better” Italians & Banats 


Untested, 75c each ; $8.00 per doz. 
Select Breeders from Full Colonies, $3.00 each. 


Wholesale price of Queens—5 dozen or more in one order, deduct 50c per dozen. 

After July Ist I am going to make a special introductory price for Breeder 
Queens that were reared early in spring, and haveserved mein building up popu- 
lous colonies, and thereby having fully demonstrated their value. 
my Banats has given this season 212 pounds of surplus bulk and extracted honey. 
Some of my Italians were as populous, and might have given as much surplus 
Breeder Queens, $3.00 each; one dozen or 


had they been in as good location. 
more in one order, deduct 25c each. 


One-frame Nuclei, with Untested Queen, $2. 00 each; 


Full colonies, 10- fr., $7.00. 
each if Breeder Queens are wanted. 


Twenty or more Colonies or Nuclei in one order, deduct 25c each. 
I have six different yards several miles apart, and 


ders promptly. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Tex. 


Add 50c if Tested Queens are wanted; add $2.00 


I solicit your trade and guarantee you satisfaction. 









Tested, $1.25 each ; $12 per doz. 


One colony of 


2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. 


am prepared to fill or- 





Lewis Beeware, Bingham Smokers 
Dadant’s Foundation. 
Are Any Supplies Needed by the Bee-Keeper ? 
CATALOG FREE. 
Leather-Colored and Golden Untested Italian Queens, $1.00. 
The C. M. SCOTT CO., 1004 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 








Bees For Sale. 


I have a few lots cf Bees offered to me to 
sell, scattered in South Georgia and Middle 
Florida. The most of them are well located; 
others can be moved a short distance in 
good locations. The most of the bees are in 
modern hives, and some good bargains in 
the lot. 8Atf 


J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





SPECIAL SALE 


Of the following Goods: 
30.000 Ideal Sections. 
45,000 44 x1 15-16, 4%4X2, 44x1. 
20,000 414x174, 4-beeways. 
30 8-frame Wis. Supers. 100 Plain Supers. 
All in first-class condition. 
Send List of Goods wanted for Best Price. 


Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


P.S.—We handle the Best of ROOFING at 
the Lowest Price. 





50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 


for honey. 


The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 


the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50: 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card weer free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 


Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK ‘ CO., 


The last is devoted to “Honey 


Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted 








Comb and Extracted Honey 


Let us hear from you with your best price on your 
Comb and Extracted Honey, freight paid to Cin- 


cinnati. 


lot too large or too small. 


arrives. 


We buy every time price justifies. 


No 
We remit day shipment 


The FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“THE BUSY BEE-MEN 


51 Walnut Street, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





August, IQII. 


















































REQUEENING 


with Standard-Bred 
Italian Queens. 


The demand for our Fine Standard- 
Bred Untested Italian Queen is increas- 
ing rapidly, because they give satis- 
faction. Here is what two of many 
pleased customers have to say; 
GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.— 

I must tell you how well pleased I am with 
the Queen you sent me last year, I thought 
I had some pretty good Queens myself, but 
the one you sent me is the best Queen I have 
now. You know we have had, and arestill 
having, a severe drouth. White clover last- 
ed only two weeks, and while my average of 
honey per colony is about 40 pounds of sur- 
plus, the bees from the Queen you sent me 
have gathered, so far, more than 100 pounds 
of fine honey. They are hustlers, indeed, 
and the bees are very gentle. Twenty dol- 
lars would not buy that Queen. After this 
I know where I will get my Queens. 

G. A. BARBISCH. 

Houston Co., Minn., July 14, 1910. 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.— 

I have had a good many Queens from you 
in the past, and have never gotten a poor 
one. REV.) MILTON MAHIN. 

New Castle, Ind., July 18, 1910. 


We could publish many more testi- 
monials like the above, but what would 
be the use ? As “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating” thereof, so the 
proof of the value of our good Queens 
is in getting and trying them yourself. 
Send in your order at once and see the 
nice, vigorous Queens you will get. 
Some of the largest honey-producers in 
this country use our Queens. They 
know what they want, and where to get 
it. That is the reason they order our 
Queens. 

If you have not had any of our Stan- 
dard-Bred Queens, why not get one of 
them now with a renewal of your sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal? 
No matter if your subscription is now 
paid in adyance, we will credit it still 
another year, and also send you the 
Queen. Prices after July 15th: 

We mail one Queen with the Bee 
Journal for a year—both for only $1.50. 
Queen alone is 75 cents; 3 for $2.10; 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. These prices are 
exceedingly low in view of the excel- 
lence of the Queens. It pays to get 
good stock. Mr. Barbisch as well as 
thousands of others have proven this. 

Now is the time to requeen your col- 
onies. Why not order some of our 
good Queens? 

We are now sending Queens almost 
by return mail, and expect to con- 
tinue to dothis until the end of the 
season. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 


























































































Machine 
Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram: 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great 
of other work. This winter we have 
double theamount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw, It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the fall and winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Keepers 


Here is a bargain in No. 2 
4%x4\% 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
$3.25 per 1000. Plain, 25c less. 


Send your order to-day. -Also write for Cat- 
alog. 1Atf 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 
BOYD, WIS. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


































































































































































































“Griggs Saves You FREIGHT ” 


TOLEDO 


Is the place to buy your BEE-WARE 
when your crop is off. Don’t make 
the mistake of putting it up in cheap, 
shoddy Cases. 


Root’s Extra-Polished Caseay 


Are the cheapest in the long 
Your Honey looks better, and brings 
the highest price. We carry a large 
stock of these Cases—all sizes—and’° 
can ship promptly. 


HONEY, HONEY, HONEY ! 


We handle large quantities, both 


Comb and_ Extracted. Mail small 
sample of Extracted, and state how 
Comb is put up, size of sections used, 
etc. Full particulars by return mail. 


BEESWAX always wanted—cash 
or in trade. 


S. J. Griggs & Co., 


24 North Erie St., 
TOLEDO, - OHIO. 


Successors to Griggs Bros. Co. 


““GRIGGS THE KING-BEE.” 




















Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 









SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 

DENVER, COLO. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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ne Subject On Which All Can Agree e¢ 
Lewis Sections 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every Crate of No. 1 Lewis Sections which leaves our factory is guaranteed to be the best Sections on the 
market. If you don’t find them so, send them back. Our No. 2’s are superior to the No. 1’s in many other 
makes. 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., . fv’ e7e FE °Es WATERTOWN, WIS. 





Distributing Houses for Lewis Beeware. Send to the Nearest One as noted below. 
ALABAMA—Demopolis—Wm. D. Null. IpaHo—Lorenzo—Alma Olson Bee Co. 
BritisH IsLes—Welwyn, England—E. H. Taylor. ‘ —Nampa—Nampa Grain & Elevator Co. 
CoLorapo—Denver—Colo. Honey-Producers’ Ass’n. “ —Twin Falls—Darrow Bros. Seed & Supply Co. 
= Grand Junction— Grand Junction Fruit | Iowa—Davenport—Louis Hanssen’s Sons. 
Growers’ Association. Le Mars—Adam A. Clarke. 
= Delta—Delta Co. Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 8 Emmetsburg—H. J. Pfiffner. 


2 Rocky Ford—A. Lehman. 


“ 


Micu1cAN—Grand Rapids—A. G. Woodman Co. 
Montrose—Robert Halley. Missouri—Kansas City—C. E. Walker Mercantile Co. 
De Beque—Producers’ Association. Oxnto—Peebles—W. H. Freeman. 
FraNcE—Paris—Raymond Gariel. OrEecon—Portland—Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
Georcia—Cordele—J. J. Wilder. PENNSYLVANIA—Troy—C. N. Greene. 


ILtinois—Chicago—Arnd Honey & Bee-Supply Co., | Tennesses—Memphis—Otto Schwill & Co. 
148 W. Superior Street. 





“ Semitten fae Dadent & Sens. Texas—San Antonio—Southwestern Bee Co. 
Inp1aNa—Indianapolis—C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East | UTaH—Ogden—Fred Foulger & Sons. 
Washington Street. WaASHINGTON—Seattle—Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
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It Pays WELL to Use Foundation. Sess 


Se al>- 


It Pays BETTER to Use NAN AN AR 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION & 


IT HAS BEEN PROVEN 


Best by Test 


By Many Leading Bee-Keepers. We have AGENTS near you. 


Why Use Any Other Make ? 
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Drop us a line and and we will tell you where you can get 
Goods near you, and save you Time and Freight. 


+ Bee-Supplies of All Kinds 
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Honey Crop and Prices for 1911 


Judging from all we can learn through 
our correspondence, as well as other- 
wise, it seems that the honey crop for 
1911, especially in the western part of 
the United States, is very limited, al- 
though in certain localities there isa 
fair crop. The eastern part of the 
United States, and particularly the New 
England States, seem to have had a 
good crop of honey. It may be that 
with sufficient rains there will be har- 
vested some fall surplus honey, and the 
bees may gather enough to insure a 
sufficient supply for their winter stores, 
so as not to require feeding. 

Taking it all together, as we view it, 
there will be a shortage in the honey 
supply of the whole country, so that 
prices should be maintained about the 
same as last year, if not a little higher 
in some localities. Now that the price 
of honey has been raised over what it 
has been, to something nearly what it 
should be, during the past 2 or 3 years, 
a strong effort should be made by pro- 
ducers to keep it at least up to the 
present point, and certainly not permit 
it to be lowered again unless a bumper 
honey crop should be harvested, and, 
even then, there would not be enough 
honey produced to supply the popula- 
tion of the United States with all the 
honey they should consume. 

Comparing the present price of honey 
with the price of other table foods, 
surely honey is sufficiently low in price, 
and in many localities it is still too 
low. We are not in favor of bee-keep- 
ers being Shylocks, and demanding the 
uttermost farthing that can be possibly 
squeezed out of the public for their 
honey, but we do think that they ought 
to get something like the right value 
of their honey when they dispose of it. 

Again we wish to suggest that, so far 
as possible, all the home markets be 
supplied first, before shipping any 
honey to the large cities. The tendency 
is to rush a lot of honey to one or two 





points, and thus break down the mar- 
ket prices through an over-supply for 
a temporary period; and then the low- 
ered prices are likely to prevail fora 
long time. 

It is commonly agreed during these 
later years that the best price for honey 
is usually realized before the first of 
the new year, as at that time and there- 
after the demand seems to drop off and 
prices naturally lower. 

We have believed for years that 
honey is worth all that can be gotten 
for it, for even then, in most cases, the 
price secured will be low enough. 





Canadian Reciprocity and Honey 


The Canadian Bee Journal says this 
on the subject of tariff reciprocity: 


“There has been a noticeable absence of 
any reference to reciprocity in the columns 


of our American contemporaries. We won- 
der why this is,’ 
Oh, but there has not been entire 


absence of reference in at least two- 
thirds of your American contempora- 
nies, Brother “Canadian.” If you will 
turn back to the March number of this 
Journal, you will find that the first edi- 
torial is headed “Reciprocity with Can- 
ada.” Possibly you may recall it the 
more readily if reminded that a typo- 
graphical error in one place makes the 
Canadian tariff on United States honey 
5 cents a pound instead of 3 cents. At 
any rate, it was there shown that reci- 
procity—putting honey on the free list 
—would be a gain to the United States 
bee-keeper, as by the present tariffs 
“the Canadian has 1% cents the advan- 
tage over his Yankee neighbor.” 


It is not impossible that absence of 
further reference may arise from this 


fact, that the gain was to be on our 


side, together with the feeling (if Edi- 
tor Hurley will pardon a paraphrase of 
his own words) that we must “never 
lose sight of the great Christian princi- 
ple, that that man is our brother who 


lives in Canada as well as he who lives 
in the United States.” 

Another reason may be in the fact 
that there is not enough difference of 
opinion among editors on this side to 
get up a controversy. It is doubtful 
that two pages of the July Canadian 
Bee Journal would be occupied with 
reciprocity were it not for the appar- 
ently irreconcilable difference of opin- 
ion between two of its editors. 


But perhaps the chief reason is that 
it will not make the difference of a but- 
ton to the powers that be, what is said 
in the bee-papers, and they can leavei: 
to the men “higher up” and go on dis 
cussing whether the swarming habit 
can be bred out, and whether it is 
necessary to disinfect foul-broody 
hives. 





Increase Late in the Season 


It is well to be through with all arti- 
ficial increase early in the season, so 
that colonies may be well settled for 
winter. Sometimes, however, it is de- 
sirable to make increase when the sea- 
son has well advanced, and the bee- 
keeper, especially the beginner, should 
keep in mind that what would be ap- 
propriate management in May or June 
may be quite out of place in August. 

Early in June,a nucleus of 2 or 3 
frames of brood with adhering bees 
anda laying queen may be left to its 
own devices with the confident expec- 
tation that in a moderately good year 
it will build up into a good colony for 
winter. But if the start be made 2 or 3 
months later, failure would be likely to 
result. 

If an artificial colony be started some 
time in August, then there must be one 
or two things: Either the bee-keeper 
must give assistance from time to time, 
or the newly created colony must be at 
the start so strong that there shall be 
no question about its being fully pre- 
pared for the winter. On the whole, it 
is generally more satisfactory to make 
the new colony sufficiently strong at 
the start, and fortunately this is much 
easier to do late than early. Two 
frames of brood taken from a colony 
in April would be likely, in the North, 
to cut in two the amount of honey 
stored by that colony in supers, where- 
as if taken in August it might make no 
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difference whatever, especially if there 
should be no fall flow. 

In most cases it will be advisable to 
allow a number of colonies to con- 
tribute each its quota. Take from each 
of 5or 6 colonies a frame of brood 
with its adhering bees, and if a flow is 
on they will quickly recover from the 
depletion, and a week later may be 
called upon to start another new col- 
ony. But those 5 or 6 frames of brood 
put into a new hive with their adhering 
bees and a laying queen will be at once 
a colony of fair strength, and if the hive 
be filled out with frames of honey no 
anxiety need be felt for its future. 

The question may arise whether it be 
not necessary to fasten these bees in 
the hive for a few days,in order to 
prevent them from returning to their 
old homes. If you start a 2-frame 
nucleus in the same way, merely put- 
ting the 2 frames of bees with adher- 
ing bees in the hive without fastening 
them in, and pay no attention to them 
for 3or 4 days, upon opening the hive 
at the end of that time you will find 
nearly all the bees gone and the brood 
dead. But the case is quite different if 
as many as 5 or 6 frames covered with 
bees be used. Whatever may be the 
reason,enough bees will stay to pro- 
tect the brood fully, and if the brood 
be mostly sealed you may even find an 
increase of strength at the endof 3or 
4 days. 

Another plan, that may be labeled 
“Made in Germany,” may be used at 
the time of harvesting the crop, requir- 
ing the least possible amount of trou- 
ble. Suppose you have a nucleus in 
which a young queen has begun to lay. 
From the nucleus take one or more 
frames of brood with adhering bees 
and the queen, and put them in an 
empty hive, filling up the hive with 
empty combs or frames filled with 
foundation. Put a bee-escape on the 
hive, and on this put 3 or 4 of the su- 
pers that you wish to empty of bees. 
These bees will after a time seem in 
some way to make the discovery that 
they are separated from the queen. A 
few of them will find their way down 
through the escape, and being young 
innocents will be glad to find a queen 
and a brood-nest, even if the queen be 
not their own, and will show no hos- 
tility toward her. Others will follow 
on their downward way, and by the 
next morning the beeless supers may 
be removed, and there you are with 
your new colony. It has really cost 
you no extra trouble except to put the 
frames from the nucleus in the hive, 
for putting the supers over the escapes 
and taking them off later is hardly 
more trouble than to have put the es- 
capes on each of the hives. 





Breeding from the Best 


If you are intending to breed from 
the best it is important that you have 
some definite record of the yield of 
different colonies so as to be able to 
decide with some degree of certainty 
which is best. If working for section 
honey it is an easy thing. Each time 
you take any number of sections from 
a colony set down that number to the 
credit of the colony. When taking off 
at the last, estimate about how many 
full sections are equivalent to the par- 


tially filled sections taken off, and 
credit accordingly. 

When working for extracted honey 
it is not so easy. But you can count 
the number of filled combs taken from 
a colony at each extracting, and if you 
take any combs that are only partly 
filled, make an estimate as to the num- 
ber of full combs they would make. 

Of course, there are other things to 
be taken into consideration. One col- 
ony may have had brood taken from it 
early in the season, while another had 
brood taken from it. Allowance must 
be made for this. Other things being 
equal, a colony that makes no prepara- 
tion for swarming has the preference, 
and soon. But the main thing is to 
keep tally of the crop harvested, and 
you can not begin any too soon at this. 





Orange Farmers and Co-opera- 
tion 
There appears in the Chicago Record- 
Herald a very interesting article by the 
noted newspaper correspondent, Wil- 
liam E. Curtis, who says: 


This co-operation has been the salvation 
of the orange business. Until it was ar- 
ranged in 1005, the industry was uncertain 
and often conducted ataloss. There have 
been years when orange growers have been 
compelled to go down into their pockets to 
meet deficits and sell their shipments for 
less than the freight charges. In 1802 half 
the oranges in Riverside county were sold 
for 10 cents a box, although it cost an aver- 
age of so cents a box to raise them. Other 
years there were large profits, but nothing 
was certain until the organization of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which 
now handles from 60 to 70 percent of all the 
citrus fruits grown in the State, and doesa 
business varying from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
a year. 

At first growers shipped their oranges to 
persons they knew, to be sold at any price. 
Then the middlemen came into the business 
and demanded the larger share of the profit. 
They sent agents out to buy the crops on the 
trees, picking, packing, and shipping them- 
selves. When the growers revolted, the 
fruit was handled on a commission basis in 
an irregular manner. The fruit was dumped 
in Chicago, New York, and other markets to 
be sold for what it would bring. In that way 
a market capable of absorbing one carload a 
week was likely to receive several catloads 
the same day. Again, it would have an or- 
ange famine, 


After various efforts with local asso- 
ciations, in 1905 the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange was organized, 
which has since managed the interests 
of 60 percent or more of the fruit- 
growers of California through a board 
of 14 directors, one of whom is elected 
by each of the district associations. It 
is nota monopoly, as there are several 
other co-operative organizations. 


Under the rules of the California Fruit- 
Growers’ Exchange every member has the 
right to pick and deliver his fruit when he 
chooses. He receives daily information 
from headquarters as to the condition of the 
market, ard if he wants additional details 
can call up headquarters on the telephone. 
The exchange has salaried agents at every 
important distributing point, each having 
his own territory, and each makinga report 
by telegraph every day during the season. 
The telegraph bills of the Exchange amount 
to $6000 or $7000 a month. The advertising 
bills have averaged $50,000 a year since the 
association was formed. The appropriation 
for 1911 is $100,000. The headquarters of the 
Exchange are at Los Angeles, from which a 
daily bulletin is sent out by mail at mid- 
night, and its contents are usually tele- 
graphed tothe principal newspapers in the 
orange district. Thus every member of the 
 eapoms. 4 can keep himself informed as to 
— ition of the market and act accord- 
ingly 

When he picksa load of fruit he hauls it 
to the packing-house of his local association 





and there receives credit for its value on 
the book of the agent. He has nothing more 
to do with it, and no further responsibility. 
His oranges will go to market with those of 
other growers, and will be sold at the same 
time for the same price. It is just like de- 
livering milk to a creamery. 

That there is a remarkable stability 
in the market since the organization of 
these co-operative organizations may 
easily be seen by any one who watches 
the quotations of oranges, etc., in the 
daily papers. Sometimes the price re- 
mains stationary for weeks at a time. 


If fruit-men can get together in this 
way, is it, or is it not, possible for bee- 
men thus to unite ? One answer to that 
question is that the producers of honey 
are so widely scattered that unity of 
action is not possible. That may be 
true. And again it may not be true. 
With sufficient intelligence and enter- 
prise it might be possible for Califor- 
nia bee-keepers to co-operate with New 
York bee-keepers to the advantage of 
both. 

It is not merely that the orange-men 
are located in one spot that makes co- 
operation successful. Mr. Curtis says: 

Curiously enough, other fruit growers in 
the State have never been able to co-operate 
like the orange growers. They have made 
several attempts to organize, but their asso- 
ciations have never given satisfaction, and 
usually have dissolved after a brief exis- 
tence. The truck gardeners, the apricot 
dryers, the prune men, the raisin men, the 
fruit canners, walnut growers, and other 
horticultural and agricultural interests have 
never been able to get together or work in 
harmony like the orange growers. 

Is this ability to work in harmony, 
that orange-growers possess, and that 
others do not seem to possess, lacking 
among bee-keepers : ? Certainly, there 
is a strong bond of union among all 
who have to do with the busy bee. If 
that is the thing that makes the differ- 
ence, then bee-men should be able to 
co-operate as well as orange-men. At 
any rate, this example of the orange- 
men is well worth thinking over. 





Losses in Shipping Bees 


When there is loss in the shipment 
of bees, the question may be raised 
whether the shipper or the purchaser 
should stand the loss. On this subject 
Editor Hutchinson was very emphatic 
in his belief, and said in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review: 


It is true that express companies will not 
assume any risk in carrying bees, but that 
need not necessarily decide that the owner, 
the purchaser, must bear any and all losses. 
On the contrary, I say that the shipper of 
bees ought in all Cases to bear the loss in 
shipping. Under no circumstances would I 
have bees shipped to me unless the shipper 
would guarantee safe arrival in perfect con- 
dition. The purchaser has nothing what- 
ever todo with preparing the bees for ship- 
ment ; the seller prepares the bees for ship- 
ment, ‘hence it is “up to him” so to prepare 
the bees that they will bear shipment with 
safety. It is no excuse to say this can’t al- 
ways be done, because it cav. To illustrate: 

A colony might be smothered by setting 
something on top of it, thus shutting off ven- 
tilation. This can be’ prevented by nailing 
two strips of wood across the top, thus mak- 
ing it impossible to shut off ventilation. 

Broken combs can be entirely avoided by 
using old brood-combs built ou wired foun- 
dation. 

In the successful shipping of bees there is 
no more important factor than the agc of 
the bees. O/d bees are worse than worth- 
less, unless the distance is very short. 

Have strong, old combs thoroughly fast- 
ened; give plenty of ventilation that can't 
be obstructed; give room to cluster of the 
combs; use only young bees; prepare colo- 
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nies in this way, and nothing short of a 
smash-up will prevent their safe arrival. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s reasoning as to 
the responsibility of the shipper looks 
reasonable. Of course, there might be 
a case in which there would be a spe- 
cial agreement that bees should be 
shipped at purchaser’s risk. For some 
particular reason the purchaser might 
want acolony of bees so early in the 
season that none but old bees would be 
in the hive; andinthat case the ship- 
per would hardly be willing to ship un- 
less the purchaser would take all risk. 


Notice that Mr. Hutchinson says that 
old bees are worse than worthless for 
shipping. Tosome this may appear a 





Death of Geo. E. Hilton.—It will come 
as a great shock to the many friends of 
Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., to 
learn that he passed away the afternoon 
of July 12, 1911, as a result of cancer of 
the stomach, from which he had been 
suffering for a long time. We will 
publish a sketch of Mr. Hilton’s active 
life next month. In the meantime, the 
heartfelt sympathy of all our readers 
will go out to Mrs. Hilton, and her 
sons and daughters, in their bereave- 
ment. 





Our First-Page Pictures.—The fol- 
lowing will tell something about the 
pictures on the first page of this num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal: 


No. 1.— Apiary of W. F. Garrihan 


I began to take the American Bee Journal 
in 1869. I think Mr. Samuel Wagner was the 
gmeed at that time. 1 was 14 years old when 

I began bee-keeping. The first colony I had 
was ina straw hive, and the next was inthe 
Underhill hive that hung on a wire post. I 
had to take off the hive to look at the bees. 
Then I got the Langstroth hive, and to-day I 
have the Danzenbaker hive. 

Conneautville, Pa W.F. 


No. 2. 


I am sending a photograph of my bee-yard 
taken in winter. It is right in the middle of 
the town, and I don't get as good results as I 
used to, but the honey is of a better quality. 

New Zealand, March 28. EZRA SMITH. 


No. 3.—Apiary of Wm. H. Brubaker 


This illustration shows the very neat api- 
ary of Wm. H. Brubaker, of Freeport, Ill. 
We requested Mr. Brubaker to send us a 
little descriptive matter to accompany the 
picture, but he probably was too busy to 
send it; at any rate we can not find that it 
arrived at this office. 

The picture shows Mr. Brubaker himself 
holding a brood-frame. 

There are many very neat apiaries in this 
part of the country, and surely Mr. Brubaker 
has one of them in the corner of his yard. 


No. 5.—Apiary of Ellis E. Pressler 


The picture Isend you is one of my out- 
yards, 24 miles from here, in the wilds of the 
lumber region, among the wild red raspber- 
ries and virgin forest of basswood. The scene 
is where an old _ iron furnace stood nearly 
acentury ago. This is one of Alexander's 
fairly good locations. This apiary had 137 
colonies last season when the picture was 
taken, and 1 will have over 2v0 this season in 
this yard. The season has been excep- 
tionally good since about May 4th—a con- 


GARRIHAN. 
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rather strong statement. But it should 
be considered that the trouble does not 
end with the loss of the old bees which 
worry themselves to death. The pres- 
ence of their dead bodies is a worriment 
to the remaining bees, which become 
exhausted with their ceaseless efforts 
to remove the carcasses. Besides, the 
worrying activity of the old bees may 
be conveyed to the younger ones, 
which of their own accord would re- 
main quiet. 

But how can one sort out the old 
bees from a colony’ Easily. Move 
the hive to a new stand, and in a day or 
two all the field-bees will have returned 
to the old locality, leaving none but 
young bees in the hive. 


NEws ITEMS 


tinual flow. First were cherry, apple, wild 
cherry, thorn-apple, and now raspberry is 
just beginning to bloom. A super is filled 
now on nearly every hive, ready to extract. 
I am busy day and night. 
ELLIs E. 
Williamsport, Pa., May 29. 


Nos. 4 and 6.—Apiary of A. W. Yates, 
and Connecticut Field-Day in 1910 


One of the photograps I gm sending is a 
small portion of my queenrearing yard, 
showing tne small mating hives of the Root 
style. I prefer to use them for one colony 
with 4 frames and a division-board feeder at 
one side. The feeder can be filled with 
moist sugar, and in this way I have small 
danger from robbing. My queens are all 
reared over an excluder in queen-right colo- 
nies, with a strong force of bees and from 
grafted queen-cells. Atone time last sum- 
mer I had 86 cells accepted froma lot of oo 
grafts, which I consider as good as the aver- 
age. 

‘The other picture is of the field-day gath- 
ering (June 18, roro) at my place, of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association. It was 
taken late-in the afternoon, after a shower, 
anda goodly number had gone home; but 
they had an enjoyable day’s outing among 
the bees. Lunch was served on the basket 
picnic plan, in a small grove near by, after 
which we listened to an address on 

*Drones,”’ by Arthur C. Miller. 


PRESSLER. 


CARBOLIC ACID AND FOUL BROOD TREAT- 


MENT. 


Iam the foul-brood inspector in this sec- 
tion of the State, and had a sample on hand 
toexhibit. We also gave a demonstration 
of its treatment. One kink I have never 
seen spoken of in our — papers in the 
treatment of this disease, is the use of car- 
bolic acid to prevent robbing. If all the 
combs are straight, and in frames, I should 
consider it gross carelessness todo my work 
in such a manner as to lead torobbing; but 
with hives of all sorts and descriptions, 
from soap-boxes to candy-pails (such as an 
inspector runs across), it seems impossible 
to transfer without scattering moreor less 
honey occasionally, therefore I make a 
strong solution of carbolic acid and water 
in asprinkling can, and spray it all around 
wherelam at work, with the result that I 
am never troubled with bees getting excited 
from the smell of honey. 

I could hardly do without carbolic-acid 
water around my apiary; an entrance stuffed 
so that only one bee can pass with a cloth 
soaked ina strong solution is safe from in- 
truders. Atone time a can of honey was 
accidentally upset in my honey-house, and, 
mew ag § through the floor with no cellar be- 
neath, the bees were soonthere in force. A 
liberal use of carbolic-acid water soon drove 
them away. 

I have taken the American Bee Journala 
good many years, and hope to do so a great 
many more. Sometimes one number I con- 
sider worth the year’s subscription. 


Hartford, Conn. YATES. 





Can the Bee be Improved by Breed- 
ing?—A. L. DuPray sent a Jetter to the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review in which he raises 
the question whether acquired charac- 
teristics in bees can be transmitted 
through breeding. He says: 


“After all | have read and studied, and in 
the light of what experience I have had, Iam 
almost forced to the conclusion that the 
honey-bee is just the same as when Samson 
took surplus from the carcass of the lion. 
Yet, as I have said before, Ido not 4now, but 
I would Zike to know.’ 


Dr. E. F. Phillips was asked to reply, 
and closes by saying: 


“When we see what has been done in 
breeding s-banded Italians, we are forced to 
the conclusion that it is possible to change 
the bee by breeding. If we could but devise 
a method for control of mating. pro — 
would be more rapid. The 5-bande 
did not exist in the days of Samson's ex: 
ploits with the Leo bar-frame hive, and it is 
probable that before as many centuries pass 
co some further changes in the bee may 

e seen. 





—<——————- 


Substitute for Pollen.—Von Burck- 
hardt says in Prak. Wegweiser that, as 
a substitute for pollen, flour from the 
legumes, as peas and beans, is greatly 
superior to that from the grains. The 
latter contains only 10 to 12 percent of 
nitrogenous matter, as against 20 to 
26 percent in the legumes, which more 
nearly approach natural pollen, with 30 
to 40 percent. 

ee 


Disinfection and _the McEvoy Treat- 


in his Bulletin No.5, on foul brood, 
says: “I have full confidence in rec- 
ommending to our New Zealand bee- 
keepers the following modification of 
the McEvoy treatment;” and as the 
chief part of the modification, he says: 
“T certainly, in all cases, strongly rec- 
ommend disinfecting hives and other 
implements that have been in contact 
with diseased colonies.” It was this 
treatment that Mr. D. M. Macdonald 
advocated, and it is regretted that it 
was not so understood. While Mr. 
McEvoy is emphatic that no disinfec- 
tion is needed, Mr. Hopkins is just as 
emphatic that it is needed. 





——— 


Minneapolis Convention Special Car. 
We announced last month that we had 
arranged with the Chicago & North- 
Western railroad for a special car for 
the use of the bee-keepers that might 
be able to travel together from Chicago 
to Minneapolis to the National conven- 
tion Aug. 30th and 3lst. The car will 
leave the new North-Western Terminal 
in Chicago at 6:45 p.m., Aug. 29th, and 
reach Minneapolis at 7:55 a.m. the next 
day. 

According to the program on an- 
other page, the first important session 
of the National convention will begin 
at 1:30 p.m., in the G. A. f. Hall of the 
Court House. By arriving in Minne- 
apolis about 8 a.m. it will give a splen- 
did opportunity for bee-keepers to be- 
come acquainted during the forenoon, 
so as to be ready for a lively meeting 
in the afternoon. 


The round-trip fare from Chicago 
will be $16.00, with the return limit un- 
til Oct. 3lst, if desired. The sleeping 
berth rate in the Pullman car is $2.00 
for a lower berth, or $1.60 for an upper. 

There certainly ought to bea lot of 
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bee-keepers from the East and South 
that will meet here in Chicago to go 


on together in this special car. It will 
give alla delightful evening in which 
to become acquainted, and be really 
the beginning of the 1911 National con- 
vention all the way from Chicago to 
Minneapolis. 

We will be glad to reserve berths for 
any who notify us that they will go in 
the special car. 

Be sure to read the program as an- 
nounced by Secretary Tyrrell, on an- 
other page of this number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. It promises to be 
the liveliest and best convention the 
National has held in many a year. Bet- 
ter go, if you can possibly do so. 

——__g——___—. 


Difference in Honey Seasons.—Very 
notable is the difference between one 
season and another in the same locality, 
and also the difference in the same 
year between one locality and another. 
Allen Latham writes from Connecticut: 

This season is as far different from last as 
could be had. Last April was fine for bees, 
but May brought starvation, and it was not 
until the middle of June that bees began to 
produce honey to their full needs. This 
year April wasthe worst I ever experienced. 
But since early in May there has been a con- 
tinuous flow of nectar. Brood-chambers are 
full, and honey is already in supers. But the 
bees are fewer than last_year, having had 
sucha check in April. Swarms last year 
April 27; this year late in May. 

ALLEN LATHAM. 

In northern Illinois, last year, the 
honey-flow was good up to about July 
10, when it was cut square off by the 
drouth. This year, April, instead of 
being the worst ever, was favorable, 
and there was an abundant flow from 
fruit-bloom and dandelion, colonies 
building up in fine shape for the clover 
that promised big things. The dearth 
and drouth came, and while there has 
been a continuous flow in Connecticut, 
the bees have not been getting their 
living here. But instead of there being 
fewer bees than last year, hives were 
never more ecowded in June than this 
year. 





Canadian Honey Exchange.— Canadians 
may well be satisfied with the work of 
their Honey Exchange Committee. Al- 
though there may not be “millions in 
it,’ there are certainly thousands in it, 
according to M. B. Trevorrow, who 
says in the Canadian Bee Journal: 


““We owe an appreciable rise in honey 
prices to these reports and the Committee's 
mode of handling them in judging honey- 
values. It isa remarkable fact that before 
this Committee was appointed the best 
w hite extracted honey was selling as low as 
se cents per pound, and since its inaugura- 
tion No. 1 white extracted honey seldom 
goes below Iv cents, or 104 cents per pound, 
wholesale.” 





—— 


When to Protect in Spring.—Edi- 
tor Hutchinson seems to have done 
some thinking on this subject, and 
said in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


When bees are first set out in the spring 
they need no protection. They have little 
or no brood, and can protect themselves by 
clustering. If the weather continues warm 
for 2. or 3 weeks, the combs fill up with 
brood; then, if there comes cold weather, 
the bees will, of course, cluster, when ali 
brood outside of the cluster will perish. If 
the weather turns cold soon after the bees 
are set out, there is no need of giving the 
bees any extra protection: but if it continues 
warm early in the season,then itisa safe thing 
to give extra protection ayainst the ““squaw 
winter” that may come. 


The Ohio Foul Brood Law, with which 
every Ohio bee-keeper should be famil- 
iar, reads as follows: 


AN ACT. 


To establish a Division of Apiary Inspection in 
the Ohio Department of . 4er ticulture, and to re- 
peal certain sections herein named. 


SECTION 1. The Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to establisha 
Division of Apiary Inspection in the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture, and to appoint a 
competent entomologist as the chief inspec- 
tor of said division, and the necessary assis- 
tants, who shall, under the direction of the 
Board, have charge of the inspection of api- 
aries as hereinafter provided; he may in- 

vestigate, or cause to be investigated, out- 
breaks of bee-discases, and cause suitable 
measures to be taken for their eradication 
or control. 

SEc. 2. The inspector or his assistants 
shall, when notified in writing by the owner 
of an apiary, or by three disinterested tax- 
payers, examine all reported apiaries, and 
all others in the same locality not reported, 
and ascertain whether or not the diseases 
known as American foul brood or European 
foul brood, or any other disease which is 
infectious or contagious in its nature, and 
injurious to honey-bees in their egg, larval, 
pupal, or adult stages, exists. in such _api- 
aries; and if satisfied of the existence of any 
such ‘diseases, he shall give the owners or 
care-takers of the diseased apiaries full in- 
structions how to treat such cases as, in the 
inspector's judgment, seems best. 

SEc. 3. The inspector, or his assistant, 
shall visit all diseased apiaries a second 
time, after ten days, and, if need be, burn 
all colonies of bees that he may find not 
cured of such disease, and all honey and ap- 
pliances which would spread disease, with- 
out recompense to the owner, lessee, or 
agent thereof. 

SEc. 4. If the owner of anapiary, honey, or 
appliances, wherein disease exists, shall 
sell, barter, or give away, or move without 
the consent of the inspector, any diseased 
bees (be they queens or workers), colonies, 
honey, or appliances, or expose other bees 
to the danger of such disease, said owner 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not less 
than fifty dollars, nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars, orimprisoned not less than one 
month, nor more than two months, or both. 


SEc.5. For the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Act, the State Inspector of 
Apiaries, or his duly authorized assistants, 
shall have access, ingress, and egress to all 
apiaries or places where bees are kept; 
and any panes or persons who shall resist, 
impede, or hinder in any way the inspector 
of apiaries in the discharge of his duties un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined not less than fifty 
dollars, nor more than one hundred dollars, 
or imprisoned not less than one month, nor 
more than two months, or both. 


Sec. 6. After inspecting infected hives or 
fixtures, or handling diseased bees, the in- 
spector or his aisistants shall, before leaving 
the premises, or proceeding to any other 
apiary, thoroughly disinfect any portion of 
his own person and clothing, and any tools 
or appliances used by him, which have come 
in contact with infected material, and shall 
see that any assistant or assistants with 
him have likewise thoroughly disinfected 
their persons and clothing and any tools and 
implements used by them. 


SEc. 7. It shall be the duty of any person in 
the State of Ohio. who is engaged in the 
rearing of queen-bees for sale, to use honey 
in the making of candy for use in mailing- 
cages which has been boiled for at least 
thirty minutes. Any such person engaged in 
the rearing of queen-bees shall have his 
queen-rearing apiary or apiaries inspected 
at least twice each summer season; and on 
the discovery of the existence of any disease 
which is infectious or contagious in its na- 
ture, and injurious to beesin their egg, lar- 
val, pupal, or adult stages, said person shall 
at once cease to ship queen-bees from such 
diseased apiary until the inspector of api- 
aries shall declare the said apiary free from 
all disease. Any person engaged in the rear- 
ing of queens who violates the provisions 
of this section shall, on conviction thereof, 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars, 
nor more than two hundred dollars. 


SEc. 8. The Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture shall make an annual report to the 
Governor of the State concerning the opera- 
tions of the Division of Apiary Inspection, 
which shall give the number of apiaries in- 
spected, the number of colonies treated and 
destroyed by the direction of the Chief In- 


spector, and such other information as may 
be deemed necessary. 

SEC. 9. Sections 5853, 5954, 5855, 5856, 5857 
5858, 5850, 13368. 5840, 5861, 5862, 5863, and 5670 
the General Code of Ohio are hereby re 
pealed. 


Sea ee 

A Hoosier Legislator on Bees.— It 
seems that the State Legislature of 
Indiana has a very smart (?) member 
who is desirous of changing the order 
of some things in that State. He does 
not seem to favor the present plan of 
bee-inspection, and as a sample of his 
wisdom in such matters here is his 
idea of the cause of the loss of bees 
from foul brood: 

“Indiana does not raise many bees be- 
cause the climate is not suitable. During 
the warm spells in winter the bees go out of 
the hives into the cold, and, returning, are 
taken sick and succumb with a disease 
which is very much like tuberculosis in 
humans.” 

This bright, shining light inclines to 
call himself the “Apple King,” and 
poses also as an expert on horticulture. 
We are informed that his last crop of 
apples were so poor that he turned 
most of them into vinegar. Perhaps 
his apples are mostly crabs! We doubt 
very much if he will succeed in revo- 
lutionizing things in the legislature. 
The wonder is how such specimens are 
ever elected to any office in the gift of 
the people. Is it possible he isa fair 
sample of those who elected him : e it 
seems to bea pretty clear case “Wht: re 
ignorance is bliss,” etc., both as to 
voters and representative. 


- 





As to Using Figures.—The following 
comes from Mr. John Phin: 


5 YEARS YOUNG.’ 

In your notice on page 168, of Mr. Ander- 
son's age, there is a curious but very com- 
mon mistake. Heis said to have spent his 
75th birthday carrying out 100 colonies of 
bees. If that be correct then he was only 74 
years young. If he was75 years young, that 
was his 76th birthday. 

This is a very common fallacy which I dis- 
cussed in my book, “The Seven Follies of 
Science,” 2d edition. It is of more impor- 
tance than would at first sight appear. A 
learned professor in one of our colleges 
wrote a book in which he spoke of the17th 
century when he meant the 18th. This was 
misleading. JOHN PHIN. 

Patterson, N. J. 

Among the books that Mr. Phin has 
written is the “ Dictionary of Practical 
Apiculture,” and a man who has made a 
study of using language correctly when 
speaking of bees may well be supposed 
to be at home in the correct use of the 
English language in general, so that 
whatever he says upon that subject is 
deserving of attention. 


It does not take much thinking to 
recognize the reasonableness of calling 
the day when a man is born the day of 
his birth, or his birthday. According 
to that, the first anniversary of his 
birthday should be called his second 
birthday, and as Mr. Phin says, when 
he attains the age of 75, he will cele- 
brate his 76th birthday. 


Unfortunately, the correct use of lan- 
guage does not depend so much upon 
what is reasonable as upon what is cus- 
tomary. The dictionary does not tell 
us how language ought to have been 
used in the first place, but how it is used 
by reputable speakers and writers now. 
In the Standard Dictionary, the two 
definitions of “birthday” are: 1. The 
anniversary of one’s birth. 2. The day 
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of one’s birth. No great reasonable- 
ness about that, but that’s the diction- 
ary of it, and there you are. Accord- 
ing to the first definition, one does not 
have a birthday until a year old, and 
annually thereafter has another. Ac- 
cording to the second definition, one 
never has but one birthday, and that a 
year before the birthday of 2d definition. 


Elsewhere Mr. Phin favors “ bisul- 
phid of carbon” rather than “carbon 
disulphid,” as being the familiar label 
on the bottles. It so happens that the 
only labels the writer has seen were 
“carbon disulfide!” Yet it is likely 
that most readers are more familiar 
with “bisulphid of carbon.” 

Is Mr. Phin correct in saying that 


the eggs of the bee-moth are not killed 
by bisulphid of carbon ? 





International Congress of Apiculture. 
—The fifth International Congress of 
Apiculture will be held Sept. 10, 11, and 
12, 1911, at Turin, Italy, during the In- 
ternational Industrial Exposition that 
is being held there this summer. 
The program gives a short list of sub- 
jects to be treated. It is printed in the 
French language. The president of 
the Congress for this yearis Edward 
Perroncito, president of the Academy 
of Medicine, of Turin. Persons desir- 
ing information concerning this Con- 
gress should address Marcel Ottaviano, 
Place Chateau, 25, Turin, Italy. 








Tributes to the Late W. Z. Hutchinson 


It is with sincere regret that we have re- 
ceived the news of the death of Mr. Hutch- 
inson., of Flint, Mich., the able aditor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, which took place on 
May 30th, last, after a long illness...... 


Asa writer on bees, Mr. Hutchinson had 
few equals. He was clear and concise, and 
his love of the pursuit was shown on every 
page. We had known him since 1887, and 
our intercourse had always been of the 
friendliest. His loss will be severely felt by 
bee-keepers, and we extend the sympathy of 
ourselves and British bee-keepers to his 
sorrowing widow and family.—&ritish Bee 
Journal. 


It is with deep regret that we have learned 
of the death of Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, who 
passed away on Tuesday, May 30. As many 
of our readers are aware, Mr. Hutchinson 
had been ailing for some time, but it was 
hoped that with the coming of the warm 
weather he would quickly mend. But it was 
decreed otherwise, and the pepmecning 
world has lost one of its most distinguishe 
individuals.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


Thus passed away from this earth one of 
its dest of men. —— hopeful, his life was 
an inspiration to others. Right up to the 
last he was laying plans for the future. and 
expected to get well. No matter what hap- 
pened he was always looking on the best 
side, and may we, his students, not only 
learn the lessons of bee-keeping as taught 
through his writings, but may we learn the 
greater lessons of faith, courage and opti- 
mism as taught by his life.—E. B. TYRRELL, 
the new editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


The following are from Gleanings in 
Bee Culture: 


The death of Mr. Hutchinson will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the bee-keeping world, and 
those of us who were fortunate enough to 
know him best loved him as a_brother. 
While I was not unprepared for the news, 

et it came _as a severe shock. I can not 
tries myself to believe yet that this quiet, 
modest man, who rarely spoke at conven- 
tions, but whose words will long live after 


him through the printed page, has gone. I 
could never think of him as a competitor, 
one ene his paper grew I was sincerely 
eS eg 

I do not hesitate to say that Mr. Hutchin- 
son was one of the ablest writers on bees 
that this country ever had. Indeed, I doubt 
if there isa manin all our ranks who wasa 
better bee-keeper or a more forcible writer. 
—EDITOR E. R. Root. 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1c11, while the 
thinned ranks of the old soldiers were on 
their way to lay their floral tributes on the 
graves of their departed comrades whom 
the grim reaper, Death, had gathered to him- 
self, that same grim reaper made a gapin 
the ranks of bee-keepers that can never be 
filled, when he gathered to himself the crea- 
tor of the Bee Keepers’ Review. Although 
Editor Hutchinson had rounded out his 
threescore years, he seemed — to have 
just reached his prime—just ready best to 
carry onthe work to which he had devoted 
his life. What his loss means to the inner 
circle of that home that was so dear tohim 
can be left only to conjecture...... 

The immediate cause of Mr. Hutchinson's 
death was anemia. The operation that had 
been performed to relieve an acute condi- 
tion was entirely successful. For atime he 
rallied, walked about some, and even went 
uptown. On that day it happened to be 
cold and windy. He contracted bronchitis, 
from which he never recovered. In his 
weakened condition he gradually went 
downward; and although everything was 
done that surgical and medical aid could 
render, he began togrow weaker and weaker. 
But never once was he discouraged. He re- 
marked to his dear wife, shortly before he 
became unconscious, “I don’t know about 
the Review for June; but I guess I will let it 
gothis month, and may be the next.” e 
thought that, by so doing, he would be able 
to recuperate enough to take up the work 
again; but he kept getting worse until he 
became unconscious; and, shortly after, he 
passed away. 

Not a member of any church organization, 
he did not hesitate to express to intimate 
friends a belief in Jesus Christ, and a grand 
future for all those who have tried to do 
right. Hardly anything less than Christian 
fortitude would have enabled him to bear 
with calmness afflictions that would have 
crushed almost any one else in his place.— 
Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


The demise of W. Z. Hutchinson, editor 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, has made a 
chasm in the bee-keeping fraternity of this 
country wider than we are oftencalled upon 
to witness in our brotherhood; and not only 
because of this, but also of the fact that he 
was taken off, so to speak, in the midst of 
his days when ordinary good health would 
still give him promise of many vigorous years 
of fruitful and effective labor, will his death 
be widely and deeply deplored. 


By no one, perhaps, will this be more 
thoroughly realized than by myself, who 
have been personally acquainted and had 
personalintercourse with him, practically, 
during the whole of our bee-keeping life. I 
first learned of him more than 30 years ago 
through his writings in Gleanings; and as 
he lived in the adjoining county, but acon- 
venient drive from my own home, I took oc- 
casion, about 30 years ago, to pay him a visit. 
I found him pleasantly located in a fine 
tract of country near the village of Rogers- 
ville, in Genesee Co. He was not at that 
time engaged very largely in the apiarian 
line, and even that was largely in queen- 
rearing, but he was full of enthusiasm; and 
since that time, though he hassuffered many 
vicissitudes, his enthusiasm has _ never 
waned. He was always reticent, seldom or 
never laughed, but was remarkably even- 
tempered, and happy in hisfamily relations. 
In my own relations with him he has done 
me many kind turns,and has done them 
voluntarily when there appeared to be no 
reason to expect him to trouble himself to 
do them.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


It is with great sorrow and exceeding re- 
gret that I learn of the demise of my friend 
of more than a quarter ofacentury. Avery 
brief acquaintance led toa thorough appre- 
ciation of the sterling qualities of Mr. 
Hutchinson, which was strengthened in all 
of the succeeding years. No one could know 
him and his work without convincing proof 
that he stood in the very front ranks of our 
bee-keeping fraternity. His quick intellect, 
coupled with his close attention to details 
won for him, at the very gtart, phenqmens 
success as a queen-breeder. To this, api- 
culture owes its good fortune in securing 
his life-long service in its development. He 


was temperamentally exact and methodical 
transparently honest, and if I were to select 
one word to characterize our brother it 
would be genuineness. At conventions, go- 
ing to and coming from them, at his home, 
at my own home, and in visiting together 
bee-keepers,I was much with him. He was 
delightfully companionable, and always 
alert for any new idea or suggestion touch- 
ing the interests of the work to which he 
was so entirely devoted. His quick appre- 
hension and terse, clear-cut style as a writer, 
made him a most reliable exponent of all 
that was latest and best in the theory and 
peaeos of his beloved art.—Pror. A. J. 
OOK. 





Heand I met frequently at conventions, 
and have always been on the most friendly 
terms. When he ceased writing for Glean- 
nee, and started the Review, these friendly 
relations were in no way marred. From first 
to last his communications bore the stamp 
of naneny andsincerity. During the almost 
40 years that have passed since I made his 
acquaintance, although there have been 
many jangles and some severe criticisms in 
prtet ane elsewhere, I can hardly remember 

earing of any one whocriticised in any way 
our good friend W. Z. H 

How we Shall miss his tall, upright. manly 
form as he stood up before us at conven- 
tions! He never made long talks, and he 
never got into jangles; but, no matter what 
was going on, whenever he took the floor, 
with that well-known beaming smile on his 
face, the room was stilled_ without any rap- 
ping by the president...... May the Lord be 
praised that such a man as Mr. Hutchinson 
was permitted to enter the ranks of bee- 
keepers, and to labor for them so faithfully 
as he did during his busy life.—A. I. Root. 


We have received the following from 
a California admirer of Mr. Hutchin- 
son: 


A Farewell to W. Z. Hutchinson 


Is he gone, the good, the brave? 
Surely him we can not spare; 
Unto us his all he gave— 
Gifts of mind and judgment rare. 


One by one they pass away, 
Masters of the honeyed art; 

Who shall take their place that day 
When we see them all depart ? 


Dauntless-hearted pioneers! 
We inherit now the good 

That they gave through all the years 
For the cause of Brotherhood. 


It was they who led the way 

Where Elysian fields are found; 
So they came at break of day 

To the “Happy Hunting Ground.” 


Honor to the early few, 
Leaders of our gentle art; 

Glad we give them honor due, 
And the tribute of the heart. 


Those who love the fellow-man. 
Serving with unselfish heart, 
Serve God's providential plan; 
Loving, choose the better part. 
(DrR.) FREDERICK D. WEBLEY. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


A Letter of Thanks. 


We have received the following let- 
ter of appreciation from Mrs. W. Z. 
Hutchinson, which she wishes us to 


publish: 
FLINT, MICH., July 17, ror1. 
EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Friend:—1 would like to have you, 
through your columns, thank the many dear 
friends of Mr. Hutchinson for the kind 
words of sympathy for me. There have 
been so many sorrowful tokens of love and 
remembrance that I would like to answer 
personally, but it is simply impossible for 
me to do so. Sincerely, 

Mrs. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
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Ba -KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Hair-Pin for Transferring Larvae 


With the useful hair-pin and the dan- 
gerous hat-pin, what is there that a 
woman will not do or dare? The latest 
is from Miss Ethel Robson, who is thus 
reported in the Canadian Bee Journal: 


“T have something now where! think you 
will say the woman has an advantage over 
the man as a bee-keeper. When I prepared 
my queen-cells I didn’t use the implements 
recommended by Mr. Clark. Being a woman 
I used a hair-pin; it was always handy, and 
one of the larger kind served fairly well to 
spread the royal jelly. For transferring lar 
ve, if you want to do it easily, get a fine hair- 
pin, and you can lift them out beautifully, 
and you don’t even have to cut the cells 
down very far; you can lift them out every 
time.” 





Bees—and Nerves 


Under the above title it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect to read about a case of 
nervous prostration caused by bees, but 
quite the contrary, this is a story of a frail 
little woman who by the means of bees is 
curing herself of one of the most seething 
hysterical, dyspeptic attacks of nerves that 
ever a feminine person was victim of. 


Three years ago she was _a wreck; given 
up for as good as dead by four physicians. 
She was emaciated, dyspeptic, neuralgic, 
unstrung. And somebody (with deliberate 
malice, she thought) made her a present of 
a colony of bees, and they scared her neu- 
rasthenic femininity half to death. She dare 
not go near them, but from her couch on the 
piazza she could not help wondering what 
was going on in the hive. 

Finally, her curiosity caused her to ask 
her husband to get her a book about bees. 
He brought it home that very night, and she 
sat up until midnight to read it, and she 
could hardly wait for. morning to come that 
she might have a chair taken out near the 
hive. That was the beginning of the expert 
knowledge of bees she has since acquired— 
and, incidentally, the cure of her nerves. 


The second year she had 20 colonies, and 
this season she is running 50, and taking all 
the care of them herself. Early last April, 
she and her husband closed their house in 
town and moved out a little way into a two- 
room camp situated in the center of an 
apple-orchard. And it certainly is a pretty 
sight to see the pure-white hives dotted 
about on the green grass which surrounds 
the white camp with its broad piazza and 
hammocks and swing-chairs. 

“But what about your housework? How 
do you find time to do it?’”’, I asked her the 
other day while I sat on the piazza of the 
camp and inwardly admired the faint pink 
of returning health that is creeping into her 
cheeks. : ; 

‘““Why—there isn’t any,” she answered as 
gleefully asa child at a picnic. ‘My hus- 
band gets a hearty dinner in the city where 
he works, and they won’t let me eat any- 
thing yet but malted milk and crackers— 
and that isn't hard to get. And we brought 
out here only_a couple of couches and a 
cook-stove anda table and a few chairs— 
and my books.” 

And her bee-library is a gem. It contains 
almost everything reliable that has been 
written about bees, including the more in- 
tricate text-books thatonly interest experts; 
for she plunged into the industry with truly 
scientific spirit. 

Only the other morning something hap- 

ened at one of the hives that puzzled her. 

he took a low-hanging rocker out to the 
hive and sat there for over two hours watch- 
ing for developments. Then she went back 
to the camp, took down her books and be- 
gan to study it out; and she studied until 
she caught sight of her husband coming 
down the lane. 





“Well, litthe woman,’ he called, “how 
goes it ?” 

_ She looked at him in amazement. ‘Fred, 
is it half past 6?” : 

“It sure is; but it’s quite likely to be at 
this time of night—you robust little rascal.” 

“But Isat down here at 3 o'clock, and I 
ice} sunpese I'd been here more than an 
nour. 

And that is why her bee-work is curing 
her. She is completely absorbed init. She 
loves her bees. And they love her—I know 
they do. She need never wear any protec- 
tion from them; she is never troubled when 
they swarm; and she holds animated con- 
versations with them as if they were really- 
truly persons. 

She has not only worked upa steady de- 
mand for her honey, but she sells the fully 
equipped hives and gives lessons in bee- 
culture right there at her camp; she also 
goes afield to help other bee-keepers with 
their swarms, and she is a _bee-mine of in- 
formation for miles around. She is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association and the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association; and, best of. all, she feels 
as if her life were worth the living, and she 
is every day gaining physical strength and 
mental poise; and her happy mental atti- 
tude has completely driven away her former 
morbidness. ALICE SPENCER GEDDES. 

Wakefield, Mass. 


Among the thousands of women who 
feel that life is not worth living be- 
cause they are in the same physical 
condition as was Mrs. Susan E. How- 
ard, the lady referred to in the fore- 
going, there are doubtless many who, 
like her, would find rejuvenation from 
a working acquaintance with the busy 
little denizens of the hive. The pity of 
it that more of them do not find it out! 


In Favor of the Sisters 


D. M. Macdonald, in the British Bee 
Journal, referring to the fact that the 
Canadian Bee Journal has followed the 
example of the American Bee Journal 
in having a department of bee-keeping 
for women, says: 

“This is a healthy feature in apiculture. I 
know none of the small cultures which can 
hold a candle to our craft, when viewed as 
an occupation suited to the gentler sex, and 
Iseeno reason why many of them should 


not take a place in the front rank of apicul- 
ture.” 








Getting Bees to Work in Supers—Grow- 
ing Sweet Clover 


DEAR BEE-KEEPING 
if any of you are ever troubled about having 
your bees start work in the supers. his is 
the way I have just now treated a very re- 
fractory colony: 

Hive-body No. 1 was clogged with honey. I 
had previously raised quite a bit of the 
brood into hive-body No. 2, with an excluder 
between, and had them building cells ac- 
cording to Doolittle. The curious part of it 
is, they did not seem to plan swarming until 
I placed a super of sections between the 
two. Then they sulked and hung out. I gave 
some of this unsealed honey to other colo- 
nies to ripen, but tonopurpose. They could 
think of nothing but swarming. So nowlI 
have placed the super on the hive-bottom, 
with a wire-screen between it and No. 2, 
leaving an entrance at the back of No. 2. 
Above this, with an excluder between, is 
No. 1, with the queen. 

Allthis may not be quite orthodoxy, and 
not according to the bees’ instincts (to 
swarm). But when those bees have gone 
down through the excluder, and out of the 


SIsTERS —I wonder 


back door of No. 2, and around to their own 
entrance to find no queen, no honey, and no 
brood—in fact, no home, only those despised 
sections—I wonder will they work in them ? 
Will they still be minded to swarm ? 


After a few daysI will re-arrange on the 
old plan, perhaps making nuclei of the 
brood in No. 2. 

Another little kink may not strike some 
favorably on account of the work; but like 
some husbands (and _perhaps a limited num- 
ber of wives) I was determined to have my 
own way. 

I have some land which raises very good 
crops of sand-burs, but I preferred sweet 
clover. Idonotcare to throw away money 
and time on seed that doesn't catch, so I began 
to experiment. First, I tested my seed and 
found that the germination was all right. I 
then took old paper sacks used for cement 
or flour, and with a lath fora ruler, marked 
and cut strips the width of the lath, and 
from 8 to 12 inches long, according to con- 
venience in cutting the strips. I wound 
these twice around my finger, as one thick- 
ness — gaper is hardly strong enough, and 
fastened the ends witha pin. As pins can 
be had at 4cents for 4 papers, they are not 
expensive. 

These little circlets I placed on one open 
end ina large dripping-pan—a board would 
serve as well; filled them with moist, rich 
earth, and planted a few seeds in each one. 
When these little bottomless paper plant- 
dishes are well filled with roots, I shall set 
them out in rows, not more than 2 feet apart 
noma | after a rain), not removing the 
paper, and as deep as the plants will admit. 
I propose to keep down weeds as _ carefully 
as if [had set strawberries. I amin hopes 
that inayear or two the seed from these 

lants will fill the ground, and I will let them 

ave full possession 

If I find that the sweet clover hone 
ferior to basswood, I can mow it just 
the basswood flow. 

Aslam running a 20-acre farm—recently 
———— only a 12-year-old boy to 

elp me, you may be interested to know more 
of my bee-keeping experience. Part of this 
land is swamp that has been drained, and is 
very rich. A lovely grove on the back of 
the place, mostly basswood, will be put out 
to timothy and alsike, and will be used as 
pasture for my dairy. I think I will set here 
and there plants of sweet clover, and watch 
the struggle for supremacy. I shall find out, 
too, if my cattle will eat the sweet clover. 


[intend to make a tall hedge of a variety 
of perennial flowering vines around my bee- 
yard, asI am not far from the road, andI 
can enjoy the beautyas I work with my bees. 
Many other things I have planned, which 
will require time and _ labor, but I dearly 
love it all. EMmILy H. JACKSON. 

Kibbie, Mich, 

We will be quite curious to know 
how you come out with your experi- 
ment. One would hardly expect the 
bees to do much in those sections, and 
if they do work on them, what will they 
do with their pollen? You will not 
want them to dump the pollen in the 
sections, and what other provision is 
there for it ? j 

We have never found that sections 
placed under brood-combs were nice 
and white, bits of dark wax from the 
brood-combs being used, more or less, 
to seal the sections; but we never used 
wire-cloth between, only the excluder, 
and that may make a difference. 


Your method of setting sweet clover 
plants should surely be _ successful 
where the soil makes it difficult to get 
acatch. You certainly deserve a good 
stand as the result of so much labor; 
let us hope you will get it. 

By all means let us hear from you 
again. 


is in- 
efore 








Tin vs. Galvanized Steel for Honey- 
Tanks.—E. D. Townsend says in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture that all his honey- 
tanks are of galvanized steel, but that 
he shall use tin hereafter. “Tin is 
easier to keep clean, but the main point 
is, honey is not injured if allowed to 
stand in tin as it is in galvanized steel.” 
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CANADIAN ¢&) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Much Nectar and No Bees, or No Nectar 
and “‘ Much ”’ Bees ? 


Two conditions occasionally con- 
front a bee-beeper that are not relished 
overmuch, and as to which one is worse 
Iam not prepared to say. One is to 
have abundance of nectar in the fields 
and the colonies not in shape to take 
advantage of it, and the other is to 
have bushels of bees in the hives with 
no nectar for them to gather. I have 
had one experience with the former 
condition, andtwo or three with the 
latter, and, personally, if there is any 
preference, | would choose the latter, 
as somehow I do not feel as though I 
am to blame so much as is possible 
when the bees are not prepared to take 
advantage of any flow of honey that 
may come along. 


In a nutshell, I might say that this 
season I had abundance of bees, and 
that there was no nectar in the imme- 
diate locality. Extreme drouth and 
heat must be responsible, I suppose, for 
in districts not over 30 miles from here 
there has been a fair flow. 


As stated some time ago,the clover was 
badly damaged in the spring, and the 
weakened vitality of this source of nec- 
tar may have helped to bring about the 
failure. Anyway, there is little clover 
honey in our section, and to make mat- 
ters worse, farmers tell me that nedrly 
all the seeds for next year have been 
killed. At two of my yards no rain has 
fallen for over a month, although heavy 
showers have gone all around these 
places. At this date (July 11) every- 
thing is parched and dry, and not an 
acre of buckwheat has been sown, so 
far as I know. At the home yard a big 
acreage is coming up within reach of 
us, all of which shows how even a dis- 
tance of afew miles may make a big 
difference in a honey crop, some years. 


ee 





Blueweed or “ Blue Thistle ” as a Honey- 
Plant 


Iam enclosing a branch of a plant 
that grows very plentifully in eastern 
Ontario, and is, I believe, a source of 
considerable nectar. The local name 
is “ blueweed,” and the scientific name 
Echium vulgare, if I am not misin- 
formed. Perhaps the editor of the 
American Bee Journal can tell me more 
about the plant, as I have been wonder- 
ing if itis the same plant known as 
blue thistle, from which Capt. Hether- 
ington used to get so much honey, 
down in Virginia. 

Last May I purchased an apiary some 
200 miles east of here,and, from what 
my son writes me, I am led to believe 
that much of the honey gathered in 
that locality comes from this blueweed, 
so, naturally, I am curious to know 
more about the plant. I am told that 
it is very plentiful in some sections in 
eastern Ontario, but this has been my 


first experience with it. Perhaps some 
of the friends in localities where this 
plant is well known, can tell us some- 
thing as to its honey-yielding qualities. 
—[Prof. Cook, in his “ Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,” includes this plant in the list of 
nectar-yielders. Prof. Walton says: 
“It is the common borage—#Sorago 
officinalis —and a fine honey-plant.” 
Who can tell us more about it P—Eb.] 


A Young “Canuck” in an Out-Apiary 


This apiary in the east was not 
bought until late in May, and my son, 
who is only 16 years of age, went out 
to take charge on the 29th of that 
month. He had never been in the yard 
with me more than two weeks, all told, 
and his practicalexperience consisted 
only of a couple days’ queen-clipping 
and some work in the extracting-room. 
The apiary had 220 colonies, and the 
extracting combs were almost a nega- 
tive quantity, consisting of less than 
one very shallow super to each hive. 
This meant that thousands of frames 
had to be wired and filled with founda- 
tion, and a great many supers had to 
be nailed up. Some 2100 frames were 
shipped to him in the flat, besides some 
hundreds that were on the place that 
had to be wired. 

The season came on early, and 
swarming started before supers could 
be made ready, and things were pretty 
interesting, I think, for a lad that had 
been going to high school steadily for 
about 4 years, and then stepped abruptly 
into work of such a different character. 
However, he seemed to weather the 
gale all right, and it was only when he 
was confronted with the task of hiving 
swarms all day to the exclusion of get- 
ting time to prepare supers that he con- 
sented to have help sent out to him. A 
man was sent to help him, and as near 
as I can tell at this distance away, he 
seems to have enjoyed the work all 
right, and by fall will surely know if he 
still “ wants to keep bees,” as was his 
plaint when he wanted to quit going to 
school. 

These details are simply given by 
way of encouragement to some other 
youngster that may be enamored with 
the idea that bee-keeping is his voca- 
tion for life. The point I wish to make 
is this: My son was anxious to go at 
the work he has been engaged in this 
summer, and as a result he has not 
grown homesick or tired of the work, 
notwithstanding the fact that many 
days he had to be moving lively from 
early morning until late in the evening. 
Had he been sent out under compul- 
sion, and forced to work at something 
that was distasteful to him, what a dif- 
ference there would have been. 


As one goes through life he can not 
help but observe how many misfits 
there are in this world, and I often 
think of that little book, “ What to Do, 
and How to Be Happy While Doing 





It.” Truly, if all people could only 
know the work they were cut out for, 
a lot of misery and dissatisfaction 
would be avoided. 

I forgot to say that at the yard in 
question the queens were not clipped. 
The bees are all of the black persua- 
sion, and the combs had not been han- 
led very much, and as a result it was 
impossible to think of getting the 
queens clipped with the limited time at 
our disposal. 


Hiving a lot of swarms must have 
been a revelation to my son, as at home 
we have had little swarming and the 
queens have always been clipped. A 
bushel basket on the end of a long pole 
was used under the direction of the 
gentleman the bees were bought of. 
This device, while similar to the one 
used by Mr. Chapman, of Michigan, 
was not borrowed from that bee-keeper, 
however, as it has been a fixture in the 
apiary for some years. As the trees in 
the apiary are all quite low, there seems 
to have been no trouble in getting the 
swarms hived, even if 20 did come out 
in one day! 

I might add right here that if all goes 
well the entire apiary will be requeened 
with Italian stock shortly,so I hope 
that another year the swarming will be 
cut out almost entirely. Of course, we 
will have drawn combs another season, 
and that in itself will help a whole lot, 
as all know that with nothing but comb 
foundation to put in supers, it is a dif- 
ferent problem from that of piling up 
supers of drawn combs as they may be 
needed. 

After speaking of my preference for 
Carniolans some may wonder at my 
declared intention of requeening with 
Italian stock. I would just say in ex- 
planation that the locality is threatened 
with European foul brood, and the best 
authorities who have had experience 
with this disease, tell me this step is 
the safest one for me to take. I hofe 
the Carniolans have this resisting trait 
to that disease to the same extent as 
have the Italians, but as nearly as I can 
decide, this is to be proven yet. In the 
meantime, I have thought it best to go 
with the crowd in this matter, and, 
anyway, I feel that it will be a big im- 
provement on the present stock in the 
apiary. 





Rearing Queens from Eggs vs. Larvae 


Joseph Gray, of California, writing 
in the Canadian Bee Journal, claims 
that the common practise of rearing 
queens from worker-larve has the ef- 
fect of “getting inferior stock,” and 
says that the proper and natural way is 
to rear from the eggs instead. He is 
the apiarist in charge of an establish- 
ment devoted to queen-rearing, and he 
claims that he practises that system en- 
tirely, if 1 am correct. 


While I would not like to say that 
all queens reared from larve are not 
what they should be, yet experience 
taught me that many of them are in 
that class. Whether the change advo- 
cated by Mr. Gray would bring about a 
decided improvement, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it certainly does look 
as if his plan is closer to Nature, as bees 
usually, if not always, use eggs for rear- 
ing their queens, and only resort to the 
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use of larve for this purpose when 
thrown into an abnormal condition. 
While I have had little experience in 
queen-rearing, yet I have often won- 
dered why eggs were not used instead 
of larve, as to my unpractised eye the 
egg seems almost as plain in the cell 
as a freshly-hatched larva. In justice 
to the common practise, I will have to 
confess that in August, 1910, for the 
first and only time I grafted a few cells 


and reared half a dozen queens, and 
this summer one of those queens had 
by all odds the best colony in the home 
apiary. It is only fair to say that this 
queen was reared from the colony that 
had given best results for two years in 
succession; and then who knows but 
what, if the queen had been reared 
from an egg instead of a young larva, 
she might have given better results 
than she did ? 
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Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Making Rapid Increase of Colonies 


There are various ways of making 
increase, and the bee-keeper must se- 
lect that method which best suits him, 
the locality, and his circumstances. 
Then there are various times in which 
such increase can be made most profit- 
ably, and this must be studied out by 
each individual to suit his particular 
case. 

We have found during our many 
years of manipulations, and after try- 
ing many ways of making increase, 
that for us, at least, there are ways of 
increasing one’s number of colonies 
from year to year without interfering 
materially with the honey crops; that 
is to say, we can increase our colonies 
in such a way that we will have both 
increase and a crop of honey at the 
same time. Todo this we have prac- 
ticed about as the following outline of 
a season’s work in this respect will 
show: 

In the late fall of the year, or during 
the winter months when there is no 
other crowding work, we spend most 
of our time in fixing up our apiaries, 
cleaning up the yards, straightening 
and leveling up the hives, and all such 
work necessary to put the apiaries in 
tip-top shape for the following year’s 
work. Sometimes this work is delayed 
for some reason until early spring, but 
it is generally gotten out of the way 
before the busy season begins. 

During this time, however, we plan 
to leave only 40 colonies in each one 
of the apiaries, although we have 50 in 
each yard during the honey season. 








Fic. 1.—A GROUP OF FIVE NEWLY-MADE COLONIES OF INCREASE. 


All colonies above 40 in number are 
moved to other places and new yards 
started with them, again placing 40 in 
each of the new yards as far as this is 
possible. For instance, if there are 64 
in one yard, 24 are taken to another 
place. If 53, then 13 are taken away, 
and added to as many others from 
other places to make 40 for a new yard. 
These colonies are always moved to 
the nearest new yard to prevent long 
moving, thus making the establishment 
of new yards so much easier. 

Having all our yards with 40 colonies 
each, we plan to make an increase of a 
dozen at each yard during the spring 
before the time for the honey-flow 
comes. Allowing the 2 out of a 40-col- 
ony apiary may be dead, or too weak 
so that they must be doubled up with 
other colonies, it is necessary to make 
a dozen more to make the proper num- 
ber of 50 colonies in each yard. Of 
course, sometimes none are missing, 
and often one or 2 more than usual, 
and thus the yards will vary, sometimes, 
around the 50 mark. But we figure 
that we will use a dozen new queens 
for each apiary for the spring increase, 
and so many dozen for as many yards 
as we have. 

Just what method of making increase 
is used depends, in all cases, upon the 
condition of the bees and the weather, 
and is best learned by the bee-keeper. 
However, in the early spring we use 
almost the same method as at all other 
times, there being two ways of proced- 
ure. In the one we resort to the 
strongest colonies in the yard for our 
increase, in the following way: 


If the weather conditions are right, 
and honey and pollen are coming in, 
brood-rearing is going on nicely, and 
the colonies have become very strong 
in bees and brood, we have many that 
have spread their brood throughout 3. 
of the shallow stories of our divisble 
brood-chamber hives. About a week 
before we intend to make the increase 
we place a queen-excluder between the 
story that we want for our increase: 
and the rest of the hive, be the former 
above or below. This is done in such 
a way, by smoking the most of the bees 
out of the story wanted, as to run out 
the most of the bees and the queen (if 
she should happen to be in this one), 
and this not only gives us a queenless 
story with combs of bees and brood,,. 
but prevents the queen from laying in 
it long enough so that there will be no 
eggs and very small larve that would 
be destroyed when the division is made. 
Besides, it saves hunting for queens; 
and knowing that each of these shallow 
stories is queenless, we can at once: 
give the new queens without having to 
fear any mistake or oversight,and a 
consequent loss of some of the new 
queens introduced to the newly-made- 
colonies. 


Having the queens a week later, we 
remove each story thus excluded from 
the rest of the hive, with all its con- 
tents and all the bees that may be in it, 
to a new place where a_ bottom-board. 
has already been prepared on its stand, 
and a cover is within easy reach. A 
queen is given at once, the cover placed 
on, and then the entrance is chucked 
full of green weeds or grass so that 
not a single bee can escape and return 
to the old stand. They are thus left 
alone until we return some weeks later 
to find the bees have gnawed away an 
entrance through the weeds, which are: 
now dried down and may be removed 
entirely if the colony is strong enough, 
or these may be left until later, thus 
acting as a partial obstruction and en- 
trance-closer against robber-bees. The 
bees will remove them gradually, any- 
way, if not needed, and hence do not 
need the attention of the bee-keeper at 
all in the first place unless he cares to 
look after it. All the queens should be 
found laying also, and the little hives: 
beginning to be crowded for room. 
This is easily and quickly supplied by 
removing every cover from a group of 
5 hives of these new colonies, and set- 
ting on each another shallow story 
containing extracting combs with some: 





FIG. 2.—SCHOLL’s IDEAL METHOD OF MAKING INCREASE. 
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honey in them. All the covers are then 
replaced, and the colonies build up 
rapidly for the main honey-flow. 

Now there is another way in which 
we make our increase, under certain 
conditions. If the colonies are all in 
about the same condition fora honey- 
flow that may come early in the spring, 
we use all our efforts toward building 
them up to rousing colonies so that we 
may reap the largest possible amount 
of honey from them. In this case 
we will not use the strongest col- 
onies for our 10 colonies of increase 
‘that we wish to make, but, instead, we 
select the weakest, of which there are 
always several in the apiary. These 
are divided into 2 or more, in very 
much the same way as described above. 
As soon as these are strong enough 
again, they are further divided until the 
apiary has the full number of 50. While 
these new colonies will not store any 
honey for us during the first flow, we 
have, however, been able to reach our 
full number of colonies in the yard 
without disturbing those that were 
strong for the honey-flow, and we thus 
got a crop of honey, and our increase, 
too. Those that were divided would 
not have produced very much honey, 
hence it was the better plan to use them 
for making the required increase. 

Another time, when we can make 
more increase, is immediately at the 
close of the honey-flow, making use of 
the “tailend” of the flow, as it were, 
for getting the new colonies in fine 
shape. Our method of procedure is 
the same as in the early spring, using 
the excluders a week ahead of time, 
then making the new groups of as 
many colonies as is desired. In this 
case the strongest colonies are again 
drawn from, unless another subsequent 
flow is in sight, in which case the weak- 
est are again divided, and the strong 
ones kept prepared for the flow. 

We also have another opportunity to 
make still more increase in the fall of 
the year, by taking advantage of not 
only the dark fall flow of honey that 
the new colonies may be able to gather 
and build up strong on for the winter, 
but by using supers of honey from the 
strong colonies in the yard from which 
no increase is made, and helping the 
new ones with it. After the new colo- 
nies are formed, another shallow story 
or super is given them some time later, 
as first described, and they are then 
ready for winter, after forming their 
brood-nest in the two stories in the 
best possible shape. 


Thus we are enabled to make a lot 


IG. 3—EACH NEW COLONY RECEIVES ANOTHER SET OF COMBS. FIG 


of increase throughout the year, and in 
such a way that we do not interfere 
with the honey-storing colonies, and 
consequently procure a good crop of 
honey besides the increase in number 
of colonies. It is possible thus to 





make from 20 to 30 colonies in each 
yard above the 40 that will then be left 
in the yard in the fall, which are again 
used to establish as many new 40-col- 
ony yards as there are colonies at our 
disposal for this purpose. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Honey Reports and Prospects 


When last reports came in the spring 
honey-flow_ in most locations was 
just on. Conditions changed, and an 
average crop was gathered. Saw pal- 
metto on the east coast of Florida gave 
an average crop. Gallberry in south 
Georgia and Florida gave nearly an 
average crop. Owing to the drouth 
last winter and the past spring, the 
gallberry was burned very close by the 
farmers in some sections, and there the 
flow was light. Then, too, the con- 
tinued drouth cut the blooming period 
off considerably, but the flow was un- 
usually heavy while the bloom lasted. 
The poplar gave a good crop. 

The prospects were never brighter 
for a heavy flow from cotton. At this 
date (July 12) the bees are working in 
the second and third supers, and the 
strongest colonies have the first super 
completed. The plant is very rank, and 
will yield for 30 or 40 days yet. From 
reports, bee-keepers in the great cot- 
ton-belt will have a great harvest from 
this source. 

The patridge-peain middle Florida is 
yielding, and the prospects are good 
for an average crop from this source. 
Cabbage-palmetto and mangrove along 
the east coast of Florida are in bloom, 
and the flow is unusually heavy. Bass- 
wood in Alabama and farther western 
States gives a good yield. 

The abundance of heavy rains of late 
have brought up the fall weeds, and 
prospects are good for a late fall flow. 
—<>- 


Cotton as a Honey-Plant 


There is perhaps no honey-plant that 
has come into more prominence in the 
bee-keeping world of late years than 
the cotton-plant. It has been com- 
pared tothe clover of the North, but its 











great value as a honey-plant has been 
known for only a few years. 

One good feature about this great 
honey-plant is that it gets better and 
better each season. I can remember 
when bees gathered only enough nectar 
from it to stimulate brood-rearing, and 
now we get from one to three supers 
of surplus honey from this source alone. 
I don’t know whether it is because we 
are better bee-keepers than we used to 
be, or have a better stock of bees, or 
that the plant grows more prolific than 
it used to, and is more general. I am 
inclined to think it is mostly due to 
the latter. 

On land where we used to make a 
bale of cotton to 4 or 5 acres, now we 
make from 1 to 2 bales per acre, using 
high grades of commercial fertilizer, 
and more prolific vareties of the plant. 
It yields more where it grows best, and 
of a much longer duration. Asa nec- 
tar-yielder it is not excelled by any 
other honey-plant in Dixie. I have often 
heard cotton-planters remark that while 
laying it by in the early mornings, 
their pants’ legs would get thoroughly 
saturated withthe nectar while follow- 
ing the plow, by the limbs and leaves 
coming in contact with them, and later 
in the day the heat would evaporate it 
there, andthe pants would be sticky, 
and have a greasy appearance. It evap- 
orates by 9 or 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, during hot, dry weather, and the 
flowcomes on again about 3 o’clock 
p.m. But it is on all day, if it is cloudy 
or the atmosphere be damp. 

It sends its nectar out between the 
inner shuck of the blossoms, and the 
cells onthe main stems of the leaves on 
the underside—here it is very promi- 
nent, and in great abundance, and the 
bees have only to make one visit each 
to aleaf for theirload. But the nectar 
in the shuck of the blooms does not 


.4.—SCHOLL’s IDEAL GROUP OF 5 READY FOR THE HONEY HARVEST 
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evaporate so rapidly, and the bees 
gather from here nearly all day. 

The heavy roar of the bees in early 
morning, gathering nectar from this 
source, gives the bee-keeper a revival 
in his pursuit that he does not get over 
from season to season. 

Along large streams in the great cot- 
ton-belt bees gather but little cotton 
honey, because the snowvine and other 
similar vines, which grow in great 
abundance along such streams, begin 
yielding before the cotton does, and 
continue throughout the summer. 
The yield from such sources is very 
slow, and does not amount to much in 
surplus, but the bees get started on it, 
and they don’t quit, and the flow from 
cotton comes on and passes off, and is 
hardly noticed by the bees. 

I have some apiaries located in just 
such sections, with thousands of acres 
of cotton surrounding them, but it is 
ignored bythe bees, and I don’t know 
why they pass over the large cotton- 
fields with nectar in such great abun- 
dance, and fool away their time along 
the rivers .and creeks on the minor 
honey-plants, unless it is because the 
nectar from cotton contains so much 
more water, and therefore is harder to 
evaporate. Cotton honey is nearly as 
clear as water in appearance, but when 
well ripened it is a fine table article of 
honey. 





Too Much Drone-Comb 


I use sectional brood-chambers and my 
bees build too much drone-comb in the shal- 
low frames with starters, and the swarms 
break down full sheets. How can I over- 
come this ? A BEGINNER. 

Ans.—-Wire the frames as per in- 
structions in your bee-book, or use 
ready-built comb; or you can use a 
heavy grade of comb foundation and 
have the top-bars made thicker, and 
fastened in by the groove-and-wedge 
plan. 


i in 
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A Colony Getting Weaker—Why ? 


Mr. WILDER:—I am deeply interested in 
bee-culture, but Ihave not studied it long, 
and I write for a little information. 

I have one colony that I think is queenless, 
and the way I judge is, that they don’t work, 
and for the last 2 or 3 weeks they seem to 
grow weaker and weaker. Until this time 
they have been an industrious colony of 
Caucasian bees. J. T. GASKINS. 

Ray’s Mill, Ga. 

Mr. Gaskins, no doubt this colony of 
bees needs your immediate attention, 
but it may be too late to lend them a 
helping hand now, for the bee-moth 
may have almost completely destroyed 
their comb. Butlet’s see what is really 
the trouble, and apply a remedy. 


Let me say, first, that when it comes 
to the management or the practical 
side of bee-keeping, outward appear- 
ance is wholly unreliable and can’t be 
depended upon. We just can’t tell 
when they are doing well or otherwise 
just by the few bees that we may see 
flying in and out at the entrances of 
the hives, but we can tell by examining 
the comb. 

We do not invest our hard-earned 
dollars in modern bee-hives just for 
tidy homes for the bees, or for a better 
appearance than our old-style box-hives 
and log-gums presented. While they 
do appear neat, this is not their great 
feature, for the greatest is that they ad- 








mit of the bees building their comb 
straight in movable frames, which can 
easily be lifted out of the hives and ex- 
amined at our will; and this has to be 
done if we keep bees successfully or 
profitably. 

While you are not accustomed to 
handling bees on their comb, you can 
examine the doubtful colony about 
this way: 

Smoke them justa little at the en- 
trance, and remove the cover, and the 
super, too, if it should have one on it, 
and as you remove it send under it 
some smoke; then send a little down 
between the frames of comb and pry 
the one loose that appears to be most 
easily moved, with a screw-driver or 
some other similar tool. Lift the frame 
out and examine it carefully, and set it 
onits end, and lean it up beside the 
hive. Take out and examine another 
frame, and set it back in the hive, and 
so on until all have been examined. If 
there is considerable brood (young 
bees in all stages of development in 
the cells) scattered around in almost 
all the comb, it may have swarmed, 
which may account for the shortage of 
bees, and nowthey have a young queen. 
Place all the frames back in the hive as 
nearly as they were as possible. 

If you should not find any brood it 
may be queenless, and you should give 
ita frame containing some tiny bee- 
larve from which they will make a 
selection and develop for themselves 
another queen. 

If the colonies should have dwindled 
down to only a double handful of bees, 
better set the hive on top of some 
other colony, so the bees can use the 
frames to store honey in, or keep them 
rid of the moth and save them for 
future use. 

If there is a gallon or more of bees 
in the hive, it can be built up by adding 
aframe of sealed brood to it every 
few days, but while exchanging combs 
be sure notto exchange any old bees. 
Should you find but little or no honey 
in the hive, you should give them a 
frame of honey from some colony 
which may have it tospare. Bees very 
often run short of stores and dwindle 
down, as you describe. 

If you should find that the moth were 
webbing up the comb, you should pull 
them and their web out, and if the 
combs are damaged too much, render 
them into wax at once, but if you can 
save even a few of the combs, do so by 
setting them on a strong colony. 

Should you decide to save the col- 
ony and build it up, you should not 
give it more comb than it can well 
cover, or it may get mothy again. 


>> 
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Keeping More Bees 


With all things considered, I have no room 
for complaint of my bee-business, and I will 
have to “keep more bees” or turn down or- 
ders for honey. Would you advise me to 
keep more bees ?” ENTHUSIAST. 

Ans.—“‘ More bees” is one of the 
greatest questions that now confronts 
Dixie bee-keepers, and a very serious 
one to answer. If I say “Go ahead” 
to every one that asks me for this ad- 
vice, some will most surely fail, and I 
am blamed; while others will succeed 
and I am praised. ; 

There are a lot of professional peo- 
ple who are to some extent bee-keep- 











ers,and the question of “more bees’’ 
often comes from them. To such a 
class I always say, “Goslow;” because 
they are less apt to take hold and do 
the necessary work in establishing a 
large bee-business, and about all they 
would do would be to furnish the capi- 
tal and hire the work done, and this is 
yet to be proven profitable in the bee- 
business. But to the inquirers as 
above, who have been successful, sur- 
rounded by unlimited territory anda 
ready demand for the product, and 
ready to shoulder the burden of work, 
I say, “Keep more bees.” 
—_——_—-2_—___ 


Cure for Bee-Loafing 


My bees all seem to be loafing, for they 
have covered the front of their hives, and it 
looks like a swarm hanging out at the bot- 
tom. Give meacure for bee-loafing. 

READER. 

Ans.—Elevate the hives from the 
bottoms by means of two strips about 
34x34, cut the length of the hives, and 
placed under the sides. Then if they 
don’t go to work there is nothing in 
the field for them to do, which is not 
often the case here in the South. 


Bee-Keepers, Get Right 


Bee-keeping in Dixie is burdened 
with Doubting Thomases, and bee-keep- 
ers that are “on the fence,” and don’t 
know which side to get off on—better 
bee-keeping and “more bees,” or just 
continue to keep a few bees in any 
kind of a way, as usual. 

If interested bee-keepers knew that 
they could go ahead and establish a 
large bee-business, and thereby make 
money, they would jump at the propo- 
sition. But they are standing around 
looking on with doubtful eyes. Can 
you give a_ solution to this critical 
problem that confronts so many inter- 
ested ’ 

Then there are some _ bee-keepers 
who hold some amount of prejudice or 
ill-will, or in some way are distant to- 
wards some member of their craft. 
Brother bee-keepers, this ought not so 
to be. Let’s get right, and have the 
good, warm feeling for each other that 
we should have, and stand ready with 
helping hands to assist a brother in 
any way opportunity may afford. 











~~ ——~_ 


**Bee-Keeping by 20th Century 
Methods ; or J. E. Hand’s Method of 
Controlling Swarms,” is the title of a 
new booklet just issued from the press 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. While it 
is written particularly to describe Mr. 
Hand’s methods of controlling swarms 
by means of his new patented bottom- 
board, the booklet contains a great 
deal of other valuable matter, among 
which is the following: The hive to 
adopt; re-queening; American foul 
brood; wintering bees; out-apiaries; 
feeding and feeders; section honey; 
pure comb honey; conveniences in the 
apiary; producing a fancy article of 
extracted honey; swarm prevention by 
re-queening; increasing colonies, etc. 
The price of this booklet is 50 cents 
postpaid, but we club it with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a year—both for 
$1.30. Address all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 117 North Jefferson 
St., Chicago, III. 
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Shallow Frames for Nuclei 


BY LEO ELLIS GATELY. 


For cell-starting no arrangement un- 
der the sun will surpass a single sec- 
tion of the divisible hive. For all kinds 
of nucleus work, the mating of queens, 
shipping long distances, etc., the baby 
hives shown in the illustration here- 
with, holding three shallow frames, are 
unequaled. 

When undesirable drones are troub- 
lesome, a dozen or so of these baby 
hives can without difficulty be loaded 
into a buggy and be taken 3 or 4 miles 
to some isolated spot where young 
queens can be mated with almost ab- 
solute certainty. 


For shipping, they are light and 
strong. The combs being but a few 
inches deep, and solidly attached to the 
bars at all points, are in little danger 
of breaking, while just as many bees 
can be transported upon them at a 
lower rate, and will come through in 
better condition. 


While considering, during my earlier 
experiences with apiculture, the vital 
question of hives and frames, I confess 
to much apprehension as regarded the 
adaptability of the shallow frame to 
queen-rearing and nucleus forming. 
Knowing, however, the many advan- 
tages which such frames possess in 
honey-production, I decided in favor of 
their adoption, trusting to luck and 
my capacity for meeting all such emer- 
gencies in one way or another when 
actually confronted with them. As to 
results, I find that the advantages con- 
tained in this class of hive and frame 
are sO enormous and manifold, that 
were I compelled to purchase all my 
young queens, I would still find their 
use profitable. 


Since, however, reaching that point 
in my business where a considerable 
amount of queen-rearing and nucleus 
forming has become necessary, 1 am 
forced to the diametrically opposite 
conclusion, that they are, if possible, 
even more adapted to the requirements 
of such work than for honey-produc- 
tion. 

Saline Co., Ark. 
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Watery - Looking Capping of 
Section Honey 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent writes that he has 
had the Italian bees only a year or two, 
and that these bees gave him section 
honey which looked bad on account 
of the cappings of the cells having a 
watery appearance. He says his black 
bees never gave him such looking 
honey, and wants to know if this isa 
characteristic of the Italian bee. This 
question carries me back to more than 
a quarter of a century ago when this 
matter of watery-appearing honey was 
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the subject of considerable discussion 


among the bee-keepers meeting in 
our New York State conventions; for, 
at that time, the Italian bees were com- 
ing into prominence, and very many 
condemned them on account of their 
being so economical of wax and space 
as to give their comb honey the ap- 
pearance which our correspondent says 
his had. Some could not think that 
the trouble was in these bees using less 
wax, while others claimed that such 
was the case, and that by their doing 
so they were more valuable because 
less honey was used (for the secretion 
of this less amount of wax they used) 
for finishing their comb-honey product. 

But I am satisfied that the using of 
less wax has not so much to do with 











SHALLOW FRAMES FOR NUCLEI AS USED BY 
Mr. GATELY. 


this matter as has their laying (if I may 
be allowed that expression) this wax 
right down upon the honey, rather than 
having a liberal amount of air-space 
between the honey and the capping, as 
is generally allowed by the black bees 
when finishing their product. This ap- 
pearance of the finished product had 
very much to do with comb-honey men 
being slow to accept the Italian bees, 
while those working for extracted 
honey were loud in their praise. But, 
as the Italian bee would produce a bet- 
ter average of any kind of honey, year 
after year, it finally became the gen- 
erally accepted bee by nearly all of our 
apiarists. 

At the time of this controversy over 
these bees, extracted honey was selling 
at from 15 to 25 cents a pound, while 
comb honey brought very little more, 
so it was very little wonder that the 
Italian bee was especially recommended 
for an apiary worked for extracted 





honey, while the blacks and hybrids 
were thought by some to be much the 
better bees for comb honey. 

Not long after this it became appar- 
ent that certain strains of Italian bees, 
and those coming from mothers sev- 
eral generations removed from im- 
ported stock, gave combs of a white- 
ness which nearly, if not quite, equaled 
those produced by black bees, and 
many bee-keepers set to breeding in 
this direction until the success along 
this white-capping line was so mani- 
fest that very little regarding this mat- 
ter has appeared during late years, 
although very many still claim that we 
have no need of further importations 
of bees from Italy, for the darker Ital- 
ians, which generally come from all 
imported queens, still give this watery 
capping. However, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, I think that a great ad- 
vance has been made along this line of 
white capping of comb honey in Italy, 
as well asin this country. But upon 
close questioning of very many who 
claimed that the bees were to blame for 
this watery look in their honey, it was 
often brought to light that the fault 
was more in their keeper than with 
the bees, and this fault is not alto- 
gether gone to-day. 

I remember well ot going to visit an 
apiary in the ’80’s where the apiarist 
claimed that his bees capped their 
honey so watery that it was almost un- 
salable. Upon going to see his 
“stored” honey, I was at once con- 
vinced that the race of bees had very 
little to do with the matter. I asked 
him when he first noticed the watery 
appearance of this honey. He said he 
noticed it a little when taking it from 
the hives, but more especially when he 
commenced to prepare it for market, 
as at this latter time he inspected it 
more closely. 

Now, this honey was stored in what 
was called the “cellar kitchen,” the 
same being partially under ground, and 
where the sun and air could scarcely 
get at it at all. Now, such a place is 
all that is needed to give any nice, 
white, capped honey a watery appear- 
ance after it has stood there for a 
month to 6 weeks. Honey is very sus- 
ceptible to moisture. In storing it in 
this damp room the honey had taken 
on moisture, thus becoming thin and 
expanding until it reached the capping 
of the cells, and this would give it the 
same appearance as of that where the 
bees placed the wax next to the honey 
when capping it. Upon a closer in- 
spection, I found that the honey in the 
unsealed cells which surrounded the 
capped honey, next to the sides of the 
sections, had taken on so much mois- 
ture that the cells were fairly rounding 
full. To convince him that it was the 
room, or place where he stored his 
honey, that was to blame more than 
the bees, I carefully lifted a section, 
called his attention to these over-full 
cells, when I turned the section so the 
face side of the comb was down, when 

very much of this thin, watery stuff in 
the unsealed cells ran out on the floor. 


He now gave me a lesson on hand- 
ling sections, saying that they should 
never be handled that way, for he had 
noticed when putting up the new cases 
he had prepared for market that if 
handled as I was doing the honey 
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would run out and makethings “ mussy 
and dauby.” 

I now asked him if he had this mussy, 
dauby trouble when he took the honey 
from the hive, and he admitted that he 
did not notice it, but gave as a reason 
for not doing so that he was in a hurry 
at that time. 

now took another section and 
handled it “in a hurry,” when this thin 
honey flew out all over the floor. He 
stopped me almost in anger, when I 
told him that I was doing what I did, 
as a lesson to prove to him that he had 
taken off his honey in a hurry, as he 
said, and that if the bees were the ones 
to blame for its watery appearance, he 
would have had honey strewn all about 
on his honey-carrier and over the hives; 
and as he did not have this state of 
affairs when taking from the hive, he 
must admit that the honey was thinner 
now than it was at that time; and sug- 
gested what every observing bee-keeper 
had found out sooner or later—that the 
only proper place to store honey is 
in a dry, warm, and airy room. 

Ithentold him how the sides and 
roof of the building where I stored my 
honey were painted a dark red, so as 
to absorb the heat from the rays of the 
sun, and the room was brought toa 
high temperature by the time of the 
setting of the sun each day, while the 
pile of honey held this heat well into 
the night, so that I had anaverage tem- 
perature of nearly 90 degrees. By stor- 
ing honey in such a warm, dry room, 
even watery-appearing honey, when 
taken from the hive, would be much 
improved by the time it should be pre- 
pared for market, and that in the un- 
sealed cells become so thick that it 
would not run out, no matter how 
roughly handled, unless so roughly 
that the combs were broken. “ Where 
store honey °” after it is off the hive, 
is a very important question, and while 
I have only touched on the matter here, 
I think I have said enough so the 
reader will know what to do in the 
future, if he or she did not fully know 
of the matter before. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Bees Working Out Comb Foun- 
dation 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


The two articles concerning experi- 
ments upon the working out of comb 
foundation by bees, which appeared in 
the May and June numbers of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and which were the 
result of very substantial experiments 
by Foloppe Brothers, of Champosoult, 
France, are worthy of careful perusal. 


Several points are elucidated bythem. 
The most important of these is the fact 
that in “drawing out” comb founda- 
tion, as we call it,the bees secure 
strength to the cell-wall by ¢unzng and 
stretching the malleable material ina 
circular way, instead of simply out- 
wards towards the edge of the cell. 
This “potter's method” no doubt se- 
cures greater resistance. It was a 
revelation to me. It can not fail to in- 
crease our admiration for this intelli- 
gent little insect. 

Another very important fact that has 
been proven is, that bees thin out and 


use the extra wax contained in the 
foundation much more efficiently if it 
is given them before the crop is in full 


force. There are two possible reasons 
forthis action. The first is that they 
have ample time, whenthere is no crop, 
and that they will naturally use every- 
thing to the best of their ability. An 
excess of wax in the comb is useless. 
With plenty of leisure they can make 
this excess useful. But if the crop is 
on, in full, they find themselves crowded 
for room, cells are needed at once, and 
before much depth is secured some 
bees will have deposited honey in them. 
This puts an end to further improve- 
ment or manipulation. Then, in a 
heavy honey crop, the stomachs of the 
bees being full most of the time, the 
process of wax-secretion begins, invol- 
untarily or otherwise. On this we are 
not yet sufficiently informed. But does 
it not seem probable that whenever the 
bees are compelled to remain loaded 
with honey for a long time, the trans- 
formation of a portion of it into bees- 
wax becomes a natural necessity with- 
out any volition on their part ? 


This being true, it becomes impor- 
tant to furnish the comb foundation to 
our bees somewhat ahead of need. It 
is not only a matter of saving, it is also 
a question of doing away with any 
“fishbone” toughness about which we 
used to hear so much when a _ heavy- 
base foundation was used for sections. 
This toughness is becoming less and 
less as the manufacturers learn the 
necessities of the apiary. But if we 
can let the bees have the material a 
little in advance, they will certainly have 
a better chance to put it in shape. 


I believe that some honey will be 
saved, also. That is to say, less of it 
will be changed into comb. For if our 
bees have the foundation on hand, the 
combs will be more elongated, and 
that will give more room for honey, re- 
quiring thus a less production of wax 
in a given space of time. 

Another evidence drawn from this 
study is that comb foundation measur- 
ing 5% feet to the pound will furnish 
ample wax for the entire comb. As 
these experiments are made with foun- 
dation cast from a press, and as such 
work is tougher and less malleable 
than that from the rolls or cylinders 
employed in this country, it is prob- 
able that sheets measuring 6 feet to the 
pound will furnish very nearly all the 
material necessary, and that it is an 
error to use anything heavier. Nat- 
urally-built comb is undoubtedly lighter 
than this weight, but we can not expect 
the bees to reduce the thinness of 
brood foundation down to that of a 
natural comb. Super foundation is 
now made as light, or nearly as light, 
as the natural base, and it is only the 
angles which the bees may be expected 
to thin out in the case of this. 

The additional evidence drawn from 
this study is that sheets made in a 
mould, such as is mainly used on the 
continent of Europe, are of poorer 
quality and of less strength than those 
made by the rolls, which are laminated 
out in the process of manufacture. 
Such aresult might be expected. Al- 
though there is perhaps a greater ten- 
dency in laminated foundation to 
stretch or get deformed, owing to its 
malleability, yet its regularity causes a 


more remote possibility of breakdown 
than in the same weight or even a 
heavier weight of goods made in the 
moulds used in Europe. 

These experiments show us how 
much there is yet for all of us to learn 
onthe most unimportant subjects of 
bee-culture. We, of America, are quite 
practical in taking hold of new things 
and putting them to the best possible 
use. But inthe matter of experimen- 
tal tests, where every point is taken 
into consideration and nothing left to 
chance, our cousins across the ocean 
are still in the lead. 

Hamilton, IIl. 





Honey-Packages and Their Dis- 
play 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


With another year’s experience of 
managing my own retailing of honey, 
I am fully convinced that the honey- 
producer is well paid for the effort it 
requires to sell his products direct to 
the consumers. By doing so, quicker 
and better sales with higher prices are 
secured, and the producer has the as- 
surance that his goods arrive at their 
destination in good condition. The 
various expenses connected with ship- 
ping to city markets, such as shipping- 
cases, transportation, cartage, the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ profits, etc., 
are saved to the producer, and help to 
increase his net profits, to which he is 
rightfully entitled. 

Iam not a natural salesman; to so- 
licit sales among strangers is a task 
which I do not enjoy; it is contrary to 
my natural inclination, and to over- 
come this trouble I find that an attrac- 
tive and inviting display of the goods 
we have to sell is more than half the 
battle in building up a trade. 


In the case of extracted honey, the 
package we use playsan important part 
in pleasing the consumer. Not only 
should it be tempting in appearance, 
but it should not be too extravagant as 
to its cost. From the accompanying 
picture, which represents my weekly 
display at our city market, it will be 
seen that I use the standard glass top 
Mason fruit-jar, pints and quarts. Al- 
though I pay a good price for them— 
much more than any of the many ad- 
vertised tin containers would cost me— 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
When they are filled with water-white, 
sparkling clover honey, as I produce it 
in my locality, with a finishing touch 
of a neat, tasty label, and exhibited as 
shown in the picture, it is not strange 
that my wagon brings forth many ex- 
clamations of admiration, and, as a 
consequence, many sales follow. 


Some time ago, in one of our popu- 
lar bee-papers, Mr. Scholl called this 
package “the distasteful Mason jar,” 
while he boomed the tin pails, friction- 
tops, and other tinware, which he uses 
for his chunk honey, in glowing terms 
as the cheapest, most practical and ad- 
visable package all around. I greatly 
admire Mr. Scholl’s literary ability of 
turning every argument in his favor. 
But that doesn’t change facts; it takes 
something else besides smooth oratory 
to change the people’s mind; they gen- 
erally know a good thing when they 
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see it. I admit that those tin packages 
have a few good points, but to compare 
them with the Mason jar and try to 
make producers and consumers believe 
that they are cheaper and better, is all 
talk. Travel all the country over from 
North to South, from East to West; go 
where you may, you will find those tin 
packages which Mr. Scholl praises up 





suffer for that endless waste of useless 
tinware. 

Is it the manufacturer who stands 
this loss ? No, he gets his pay for every 
shipment he sends out. Neither does 
the honey-producer contribute to the 
welfare of the public; he simply adds 
a proportionate amount of his tinware- 
bill to every package he sells, and he is 
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so highly, on all garbage piles, not only 
by the hundreds and thousands, but by 
the millions. They are gathered up as 
soon as they are stripped of their con- 
tents and carted to some out-of-the-way 
place as useless rubbish, but not one of 
those distasteful (?) Mason jars can be 
seen! Every one that was sold with 
honey and emptied is serving a profit- 
able purpose in some family household, 
while somebody’s pocket-book has to 


very sure to add enough. Ifthe honey 
is sent to the city market, whether sent 
on commission or sold to the wholesaler, 
it is all the same—these middlemen add 
their profits and expenses to the goods, 
and the question, Who pays for the 
packages ? remains still a matter of 
uncertain solution. But when the 
honey is finally retailed and passes into 
the hands of the consumer, the pro- 
gram is changed; he is made the scape- 





goat for all the rest. Like the lamb 
before its shearer, he willingly submits 
to being fleeced out of the price of a 
worthless tin-dish every time he makes 
a purchase of this kind. This state of 
affairs, as it is in general vogue at the 
present day, is undoubtedly one of the 
main causes why we hear so much 
complaint of the high cost of living. 


In another place Mr. Scholl speaks 
disapprovingly, if I understand his 
meaning, of Mason jars being returned. 
This is one more strong point in their 
favor. It saves the consumer a need- 
less expense, and secures me another 
sale of honey. Occasionally consumers 
make inquiry in regardto this point. 
Their reason for making the proposi- 
tion is generally one of the two—they 
either have no use for the empty jars, 
or they wish to return them as a matter 
of economy. I always agree to take 
them back and allow a certain amount 
for them on their next honey-purchase. 
This pleases my customers and does in 
no way discommode me, and that next 
honey-purchase willin nine cases out 
of ten materialize in proper time. 


Another feature that makes the 
Mason jar—and, in fact, any glass con- 
tainer—more desirable than tin, is 
their transparency, to say nothing 
about cleanliness. It gives the would- 
be purchaser a chance to examine the 
goods he wishes to buy. Some people 
do not like to buy the cat in the bag, 
as the saying goes, which they are 
compelled to do when buying goods 
put up in any kind of tinware. 


Since writing the foregoing, I have 
received the Report of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, which con- 
vened at Albany, N. Y., last fall. The 
pleasure and information derived from 
the perusal of its pages is alone worth 
more than the membership fee. Every 
member is entitled to a copy of this 
Report, and the bee-keeper who is not 
a member of the Association misses a 
great deal. 

La Salle, N. Y. 

















PROCEEDINGS 








The Idaho-Oregon Convention 


The Southern Idaho and Eastern 
Oregon Bee-Keepers’ Association held 
its 10th annual convention Jan. 11, 1911, 
in Caldwell, Idaho. Although that day 
was cold and wintry, about 60 bee-keep- 
ers were present from various parts of 
Idaho and Oregon, where the bee- 
keeping industry is extensively carried 
on. Four of those present represented 
the gentler sex in bee-keeping, who 
were about as active in the discussions 
of the convention as the brethren, thus 
proving the time-honored axiom that 
talking is one of the cardinal virtues of 
woman! 


The convention held two sessions, 
oth of which proved to be “rousing 
good meetings.” The morning session 








was devoted principally to the program: 
with Pres. Lyon, one of the most ex- 
tensive bee-keepers of Idaho, in the 
chair. 

The address of welcome by the Presi- 
dent of the Caldwell Commercial Club, 
and the response by Mr. McClanahan, 
on behalf of the association, were en- 
joyed by all. The latter stated that this 
was the best attended convention the 
association had ever held. 


Priority RicgHts DISCUSSED. 


The first number on the program 
was “Priority Rights.” It was ably 
discussed by J. E. Lyon, F. A. Powers 
and T. H. Waale. Thegeneral opinion 
was that an alfalfa district of 3 miles 
square was sufficient territory for sup- 
porting 1000 colonies of bees. Some 


held that this number was too large 
One bee-keeper estimated that 5000 
acres of cultivated land was capable of 
maintaining 1500 colonies, which was 
considered by those present as an ex- 
tremely low estimate. Another mem- 
ber believed that upon 1000 acres of 
average alfalfa land, 400 colonies could 
be profitably kept. But the bee-keep- 
ers who discussed this important sub- 
ject recognized, from the first, the diffi- 
culty of placing a limit upon the terri- 
tory for bees; for what applies to one 
locality does not apply to another. It 
depends, almost wholly, upon local 
conditions, and the capacity of the 
honey-plants to secrete nectar. 

One member was of the opinion that 
the Boise Valley—one of the largest 
honey-producing territories of south- 
ern Idaho—was already overstocked. 
He stated that from a point 10 miles 
north of Caldwell east to the Sebree 
Canal, a distance of some 35 miles, 
there were between 1700 and 2000 colo- 
nies of bees. Considering the narrow- 
ness of the valley, he declared that this 
number was too large for the territory 
occupied. 
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E. F. Atwater, who is one of the 
largest bee-owners of Idaho, stated that 
he believed the several vicinities for 
keeping bees in the State were fully 
occupied at present. He thought that 
no inducements should be offered to 
outside apiarists until the new, unde- 
veloped land was opened up. 


Every bee-keeper present agreed that 
while a man has the legal right to start 
an apiary wherever he has the same 
right to plant a potato patch, he by no 
means has a moral right to do so; and 
that a bee-keeper who thus unscrupu- 
lously takes advantage of the law and 
his fellow bee-keepers justly deserves 
some such punishment as the apiarists 
of the Imperial Valley Association of 
California propose to inflict upon any 
bee-keeper who encroaches upon the 
rights of another—that of “smoking 
out” the intruder even though it takes 
10 percent of the colonies of bees—and 
there are several thousand of them—in 
Imperial Valley. No definite action in 
regard to this plan, however, was taken. 


Two or three members favored the 
suggestion of appealing to the State 
Legislature in order to obtain the pas- 
sage of alawto regulate this matter. 
But this plan was immediately ruled 
out of order, owing to its impracti- 
cability. 

As a result of the lively discussion of 
priority rights,a committee of three 
was appointed for the purpose of greet- 
ing new bee-keepers, and pointing out 
to them the unoccupied territory for 
bees, with the object in view, of course, 
of preventing overstocking in any one 
locality. Since it is estimated that be- 
tween 2 and 3 carloads of bees will be 
shipped into Idaho during 1911, such 
a committee will undoubtedly prove 
beneficial to all concerned. 


MARKETING AND ORGANIZATION. 


This topic was next taken up, and 
opened a broad field for discussion. 
Mr. McClanahan’s talk on this subject 
was as practical as it was entertaining. 
Opinion was general that there should 
be some system arranged whereby 
prices could be maintained; but as the 
noon hour was so near, action was de- 
ferred until afternoon. Before adjourn- 
ing several members rightly urged the 
necessity for proper grading of honey; 
for the price buyers will pay, they said, 
is largely determined by the quality of 
the grade. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


During the afternoon session the 
business of the convention was taken 
up. The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, J. E. 
Lyon, of Boise; vice-president, A. I. 
McClanahan, of Payette; and secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. F. Atwater. of 
Meridian. 

Shortly after the opening of the after- 
noon session the two tiny daughters of 
Mr. Roseman entertained the audience 
with a song, entitled, “ The Hum of the 
Bees,” which was well received. 


Fou. Broop. 


The question of controlling and 
eradicating foul brood was informally 
discussed. T. J. Yoder gave his experi- 
ence in handling this dread disease, 
and stated that foul brood was fast get- 
ting a foothold in Idaho; that unless 


radical measures were taken, the dis- 
ease would ultimately destroy the bee- 
keeping industry in Idaho. A com- 
mittee of 6 was then selected to wait 
upon the legislature—or rather, the 
Committee on Appropriations, perhaps 
$1000, for the thorough enforcement of 
the foul brood law. Although Idaho 
has had for some years a satisfactory 
foul brood law, the bee-keepers have 
had to hire an inspector themselves in 
the past, and the principal part of this 
appropriation, if granted, will be ex- 
pended in employing one or more foul 
brood inspectors. 


Mr. Bradshaw and the Nelson broth- 
ers then spoke upon “Sections and 
Section Supers,” after which various 
minor phases of bee-culture were taken 
up. 

To Keer Up Honey Prices. 


The matter of organization and mar- 
keting again being brought up, the-bee 
keepers determined to bind themselves 
more closely together in order to up- 
hold prices in marketing honey, and 
therefore agreed to sell all their honey 
during the coming year through one 
medium. J. E. Lyon, of Boise, was 
unanimously selected to take charge of 
this important task—of selling in car- 
load lots whatever honey the bee-keep- 
ers of the Association produce the 
coming summer. This, perhaps, is the 
most important step the apiarists of 
Idaho have yet taken, for it means the 
establishment of an even price, with 
the bright prospect that carload after 
carload of well-put-up and properly 
packed honey—the proud product of 
the Gem State—will be shipped East 
and West—in fact, to markets all over 
the United States. 


This plan, it is believed, will prove 
more successful in Idaho than would 
one, such as the bee-keepers of Colo- 
rado have adopted in their organzation ; 
because the apiarists of Idaho, unlike 
those of Colorado, who are clustered 
mainly around Denver, are scattered 
here and there all over the State, so 
that it will be an easier matter to make 
up car-lots of honey at various points— 
such as Boise, Payette, Weiser, Ontario, 
and other centers of honey-producing 
territories—than to attemptto bring all 
the honey produced into one city be- 
fore final shipment is made, as is done 
in Denver. Next year, therefore, there 
will be but one price of honey in Idaho. 
The State may well feel proud of what 
the bee-keepers here have done in the 
past, and hope to do in the future. 


Tue Best CONVENTION YET. 


The bee-keepers adjourned at a late 
hour in the afternoon, every one pro- 
nouncing the convention a grand suc- 
cess. Not only were the sessions ex- 
ceptionally fine—the discussions and 
addresses—but the social part of the 
convention was a success. Every one 
seemed to enjoy himself thoroughly— 
especially in meeting his fellow bee- 
keepers. Throughout the meetings 
good-will and harmony reigned; a 
feeling of brotherhood—and we may 
also say sisterhood—prevailed, for sev- 
eral of the sister bee-keepers attending 
lent a refining atmosphere to the ses- 
sions. Without doubt, the convention 
was the best attended and the best en- 
joyed the Association has yet held. 


Tue Bee-Inpustry 1N IDAHO. 
It does not seem to be out of place 
in a report of this kind to conclude by 
speaking briefly of the bee-keeping in- 


dustry in Idaho. Its magnitude here 
can, ina measure, be realized when it 
is known that the apiarists present at 
the convention represented some 8000 
colonies of bees, without counting the 
3000 or 4000 colonies owned by bee- 
keepers who did not attend. It will 
thus be seen that the bees of Idaho 
constitute about one-sixtieth of all the 
colonies in the United States. 

Idaho is destined, we bee-keepers be- 
lieve, to become a wonderful honey- 
producing State. A bright future is 
undoubtedly in store for the bee-indus- 
try of this State. The seasons are long, 
the country is well supplied with honey- 
plants—alfalfa, sweet and white clover 
and yellow mustard—these plants can 
generally be depended upon to yield a 
fair secretion every year; the summer 
days are long and hot, the nights warm 
—all conditions, in fact, seem to favor 
the production of honey, although in 
this country, as in all others, there are 
certain drawbacks, such as occasional 
late June rains, which cause dampness 
in the hive, from which the bees fre- 
quently contract paralysis, and thus 
cause a shortage in honey. Foul brood 
is another drawback here; but on the 
whole, Idaho has the natural conditions 
for successful bee-keeping. But at 
present the honey-producing territory 
of Idaho, as Mr. Atwater reported in 
the convention, is fully occupied; in 
fact, some parts of the State are already 
overstocked with bees. Do not think 
for a moment that the bee-keepers of 
Idaho are selfish, for they are as fine a 
class of men as are to be found any- 
where; they want all to share the 
benefits of a good honey-producing 
State—indeed they do—but at present 
they justly feel that the bee-keeping 
localities here have all the bees they 
can now support. The opportunities 
for an outside bee-keeper are therefore 
not very inviting, the inducements of- 
fered to him are not particularly allur- 
ing, although it must be said in fair- 
ness to all that here and there through- 
out the State a fair location for bees 
can be found. 

But Idaho has acres and acres of un- 
developed sage-brush land, which will 
be opened up, it is hoped, in the near 
future. Most of this land will undoubt- 
edly be put into alfalfa, since hay is the 
one great crop of Idaho; and when 
that is done, ideal bee-pasture will be 
available to any who care to occupy 
the new territory. Therefore, until the 
new land of Idaho is opened up and 
cultivated, the Eastern bee-keeper 
should not be encouraged to settle in 
this State. ALBERT J. LYNN. 








** The Amateur Bee-Keeper” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur_bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. Itisa 
valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal. - 
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Dr. MILLERS ¢&): ANSWERS~ 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


“In Everything Give Thanks.” 


Yesterday our preacher spoke from the 
text “In Everything Give Thanks.” As 
my bees have not’ stored any surplus 
honey this season, and it has been very 
dry, so that even the farm crops are go- 
ing to be short, I was wondering while 
listening to the sermon, just how bee- 
keepers in my condition could “give 
thanks.” It no doubt would help some if 
you could give some explicit directions 
in this matter. Now, please don’t say 
“IT don’t know,” for I am sure you do 
know, and will give an answer that will 
help many bee-keepers who are in the 
same predicament as I am this year. 

OunIo. 

Answer.—As I am in the same boat 
with yourself, I can at least tell some- 
thing about how it is “in this locality.” 
Here it is in the last end of July with 
everything dried up and the stock in the 
pasture needing to be fed hay. Not only 
has there been no surplus honey to take 
off, but in some brood-chambers there’s 
hardly a pound of honey. 

Well, I’m thankful that I don’t have 
to work as I would in a prosperous year. 
I can lie abed in the morning if I feel 
like it, and I can sit here on the porch 
answering your question in the pleasant 
part of the day, whereas in a busy year 
I might have to get up at 4 o’clock to get 
enough time to answer you. 

I’m thankful that I don’t have to bother 
about getting a crop ready for market; 
that it will be no loss to me if the price 
is low, and that I can rejoice with the 
other fellow if the price is high. 

I’m thankful that my preparation for 
this year’s crop. stands good for next 
year. Within sight is a field which was 
sown and the crop a failure. Next year 
all the plowing and sowing will have to 
be done over again, and fresh seed 
bought. It’s not as bad with me as that, 
for I’ll not have to buy fresh sections; 
the same sections and foundation that 
were stacked up in the shop all ready for 
this year’s crop will be all right for an- 
other year. 

Sut what is there to grumble about, 
anyhow? When a man goes into bee- 
keeping as a business, it is the under- 
standing—the contract, if you please— 
that he will have good years and bad 
years. The bad years’are part of the 
contract; why grumble? 

I’m thankful that good years have been 
so good that they overbalance the bad. 


Even if I can not understand all about 
it, I am thankful that I have a Friend 
who does. understand, in whose control 
are All things, and that He has such love 
for me that he sends just what is best 
for me; and not the least of the bless- 
ings he sends is a thankful heart that al- 
lows me in everything to give thanks, 
crop or no crop. 





Five-Band or Golden Queens—Cedar 
and Redwood for Hives 

1. Are the 5-band or golden queens any 
better than, or as good as, the 3-band 
leather-colored Italian queens? I don’t 
know anything about 5-band or golden 
queens. 

2. Is there any factory that makes bee- 


hives of red cedar? Will the California 
redwood make as good hives as the red 
cedar? I want hives made of the best 
material that can be had. COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. There are goldens and 
goldens. Some are good, and some are 
poor, according to all accounts; while the 
3-banders, as imported from Italy, are 
more uniform and of a more fixed type. 

2. I do not know of any factory using 
cedar, although there may be such. 
Neither do I know just how redwood and 
cedar compare, although I have an im- 
pression that cedar is the better; but that 
impression may be wrong. Is any other 
wood better than white pine? 


Fastening Comb Foundation to 
Frame End-Bars 


Should comb foundation come close to 
the end-bar of the frame and be fastened 
there with wax? I wire my frames. 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSwWER.—Either will do, but it is well 
to have the foundation come close to the 
end-bar. But it is not necessary to wax 
it there. 


Moving Bees on the Railroad 


What is the best and safest way to 
ship bees in full colonies, say 200 miles? 
Would it be all right to cover the top and 
bottom of the hives with screen-wire, and 
place one inch strip under the hives on 
the car floor? or would they smother in 
hot weather in that way? 

West VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—They ought to do pretty well 
in the way you mention Still better if a 
frame be fastened on top of such depth 
that there will be a space of 2 inches be- 
tween the top-bars and the wire-cloth. Of 
course you will have the frames run paral- 
lel with the track, and will have the hives 
fastened so they can not move. If the 
weather is hot it will be a good thing 
to keep the bees sprayed with water. 


Transferring—Requeening—Increas- 
ing 

I have a few colonies of bees in box- 
hives which I would like to transfer, re- 
queen and increase. I thought some of 
using this plan: Get them good and 
strong, drum out most of the bees, and 
put them on full sheets of comb founda- 
tion. Would it be best to introduce a 
queen immediately, or wait until the hive 
is full of brood? When all of the brood 
is hatched out in the box-hive, drum out 
the rest of the bees and put them into 
another hive, thus making 2 colonies out 
of one. I have never had any experience 
with requeening. If you know of a bet- 
ter plan, I wish you would describe it. 
I had thought of doing this in August, 
and feeding sugar syrup if the fall crop 
failed, so as to have them ready to gather 
a crop of honey next spring. Would you 
advise this? WEsT VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—There is danger that if you 
try to requeen at the time of transferring, 
the bees will feel themselves queenless, 
and having no brood in the hive will de- 
sert. You will be safer against that if 


you introduce the new queen after there 
is brood in the hive. Of course you will 
put the drummed-out swarm on the old 
stand and the old colony on a new stand. 
A day or two later you can fasten be- 
tween the combs of the old colony a ripe 
queen-cell of choice stock, and this being 
older than the other cells will furnish the 
queen. This will be at least a little gain 
over introducing a laying queen when all 
the old brood has hatched out at the time 
of the second drumming. 


If you have a good fall flow you are 
likely to come out all right. If you have 
to depend on feeding, it may be better to 
postpone till next May, for feeding does 
not come up to the natural flow. 


A Queen Experience 


I had an unusual experience with one 
queen this season. I released her on 
combs of hatching brood and left the 
hive unmolested for a few days, till quite 
a lot of bees had emerged; then I put 
the combs in the hive on another stand. 
A little later I added another comb of 
hatching brood without any bees, and on 
examination later, I found that there was 
no laying queen in the hive, and that the 
bees had started queen-cells. At _ this 
time (July 15) the colony seems to be 
queenless. Has Dr. Miller ever had a 
like experience? I would like to know 
what became of that queen. Iowa. 


Answer.—If there was also unsealed 
brood in the “combs of hatching brood,” 
and if you gave bees with the first combs, 
there is nothing unusual in the case. I 
suppose, however, that there were neither 
bees nor unsealed brood; and the ques- 
tion is, Why should bees that have never 
known another mother turn against their 
own queen? One solution of the prob- 
lem is to consider it a case of superse- 
dure. I have never had a case alike in 
all particulars, but more than once have 
had a queen superseded when if it had 
been left to my judgment I should have 
said there was no occasion for superse- 
dure. There are also cases in which bees 
ball and kill their own queen when the 
hive is disturbed, and it is possible that 
this occurred when you gave that last 
frame of brood. 


Pickled Brood 


Is there a cure for pickled brood? I 
know that during a good honey-flow the 
bees generally get over it. The inspector 
told me it was pickled brood. My bees 
did not get in shape for a crop of honey 
until about the time it stopped. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Answer.—Pickled brood seems hardly 
a disease, but is believed by some to be 
only brood dead through chilling or some 
other cause, so there is no cure for it, 
and it needs no cure, disappearing of it- 
self. If you are not sure as to what ails 
your bees, you would better send a sam- 
ple of the brood to Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and after analysis you will be told 
just what is the trouble. It will cost you 
nothing, and if you write in advance to 
Dr. Phillips he will send you a box in 
which to mail the smple, together with a 
frank to pay postage. 





Bees Hanging Out—8-Frame 
Extractor 


1. I hived an extra large swarm July 
2. The hive was nothing but a trap, so 
I transferred the bees into a hive with 
full sheets of comb foundation, July 3rd, 
but they would not go into it, but would 
bunch out on the front. I thought the 
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heat had something to do with it. It was 
too degrees in the shade. 

2. Would it pay to have an 8-frame 
honey-extractor for 300 colonies? 

3. I lost my membership badge. Where 
could I get another? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, very likely it was 
the heat. You were fortunate that the 
bees did no more than to bunch out, for 
under such circumstances they are quite 
likely to go off for good. The right thing 
is to shade the hive well, and to give 
abundant ventilation. Raise the hive on 
blocks an inch or so, at least at one end, 
and shove the cover forward to leave 
about an inch opening, leaving it this 
way for 3 or 4 days. It will do much 
to make the bees stay if you give them a 
frame of brood. In such very hot weath- 
er it is well to spray the hive with water. 

2. Very likely it would. 

3. I suppose you have reference to 
membership in the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Very likely you can get an- 
other badge from General Manager N. E. 
France, Platteville, Wis.; but of course 
you ought to pay for the second badge, 
perhaps 5 cents. 


Bleaching Comb Honey—Keeping 
Down Increase 
1. What is the best way to bleach 
travel-stained comb honey? 
_ 2. Will it work all right to keep down 
increase, when working for comb honey, 
to return prime swarms, cutting all queen- 
cells at the same time? New York. 


ANSWERS.—1. I have never had experi- 
ence in the matter, but some have report- 
ed success by simply exposing to the light. 
A south exposure, allowing the direct 
tays of the sun to shine upon the sec- 
tions will work more rapidly than a north 
exposure, but care must be taken with a 
southern exposure, for in a place too con- 
fined, and with sections too near the 
glass, the heat might be so great as to 
melt the comb. 

2. In some cases it would work, but 
generally the bees would swarm again in 
from one to 1o days. But if you remove 
the old queen, wait until you hear the 
young queen piping, and then cut out all 
queen-cells, there will be no more swarm- 
ing, unless once in a great while the 
colony swarms out with the young queen, 
leaving the colony hopelessly queenless. 


Do Frogs and Toads Eat Bees? 


I have seen a frog on the alighting- 
board of the hive, and close to the en- 
trance late in the evening, just when the 
bees have clustered on the outside these 
warm, dry days and night. I did not see 
Mr. Frog eat any bees at this time, but 
I wonder if he doesn’t? Missourt. 


ANSWER.—Yes, there has been a good 
deal of testimony that frogs and toads eat 
‘bees. Toads are such useful creatures in 
the garden that they may pay for eating a 
few bees by the number of injurious in- 
sects they destroy. 





Some “Shaking” Experience in 
Swarm-Control 


A colony which I had “shaken” this 
spring, upon finding queen-cells, had been 
standing more than 3 weeks (possibly 5), 
when I noticed dead bees on the landing- 
board, and many more coming out and 
tumbling over. (Queen-cells were de- 
stroyed at the time of shaking, and a 
week later.) On looking into the upper 
story I quickly found a_ virgin queen 
which was being balled in lively fashion; 
a queen-cell had been overlooked, evi- 
dently. I immediately got the virgin out, 
and the fighting ceased at once; nearly 


a quart of dead bees was the result of 
the fight! 

I figured that the virgin had been shut 
up in the upper story until “something 
had to be done,” and the bees had “taken 
= and were fighting it out on that 
ine. 

I related the incident at the recent sum- 
mer meeting of the New Jersey Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, at Spring Lake, and 
no one would believe it; said “it was im- 
possible that bees would fight among 
themselves in the hive’; “it must have 
been a case of robbing,” etc. It was not 
a case of robbing, I am positive of that. 
The case is so unique that I woud ask 
your comment. 

In this connection I would say queen- 
cells in the upper story of shaken swarms, 
when no increase is desired, and the orig- 
inal hive-body is left on top as an ex- 
tracting super, has been my chief annoy- 
ance with that method of swarm con- 
trol; and the idea of providing an en- 
trance (at least temporarily) at the rear 
for the upper story in all cases of shak- 
ing swarms, has occurred to me as a good 
means to let the bees settle the upper- 
story-queen business for themselves. If 
the surviving queen is needed elsewhere 
she is ready, and if not wanted she may 
be eliminated soon after hatching; in the 
meantime there will be no “overlooked” 
queen-cells to make trouble. I would not 
think this arrangement would lead to 
swarming. How about all this? 

New JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—It is not always a safe thing 
to say that a thing can not happen merely 
because one has not seen it oneself. It 
so happened that one of my first experi- 
ences with bees was seeing two workers 
fighting. There could be no question in 
the case that they both belonged to the 
same colony. I have no idea why they 
fought. Such a case is probably very 
rare, as I have never seen one since. But 
TI have had quite a number of cases that 
parallel yours, that is, cases where 
there was a chance to take sides. At 
least there was every appearance of that 
kind. A queen would be introduced and 
an unusual number of dead bees would 
be found in front of the hive, and the 
only way I could account for it was that 
sides had been taken and a battle en- 
sued. We know very well that sometimes 
a cell or a virgin is allowed to remain 
and sometimes destroyed. As there are 
two ways of deciding the thing, it is noth- 
ing impossible to believe that there might 
be a division of opinion, the arguments 
succeedng to violence. 

In most cases, when I have tried hav- 
ing a virgin over an excluder, the queen 
has in some way disappeared. Others re- 
port success. At any rate I see no harm 
in trying your plan, provided swarming 
does not result. I don’t know, but I’m 
afraid that sometimes there would be 
swarming. 


Stingless Bees—Best Working Bees 
and Most Disease-Proof 

1. If I would get a stingless queen, 

could I introduce her to a colony of 

blacks or Italians? If she would live, 


could I get a start of stingless bees in 
that way? 


2. What kind of bees are the best 
workers? 

3. What kind are the least apt to get 
diseased ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Stingless bees are so ut- 
terly different from our common honey- 
bees that I don’t believe you could get 
them to work together any more than 
you could honey-bees and bumble-bees, 
and I don’t believe it would be possible 
to have a stingless queen accepted by 
either blacks or Italians. 

2. Italians are probably as good as any. 





of the 


them 
most prominent foul-brood inspectors, are 
very emphatic that foul brood, perhaps 
especially European foul brood, can be 
overcome much more readily with Italian 


3. Many, among some 


bees. The late E. W. Alexander held it 
as an important part of his treatment 
for European foul brood to introduce an 
Italian virgin or queen-cell. 


Super from Foul-Broody Colony— 
“Educated” Bees 


1. A super has been used over a colony 
affected with American foul brood. Only 
a few cells affected in the colony, but 
some of them in the advanced stage. The 
bees have not worked in the super. 
Would it be safe to place this super over 
a healthy colony? 

2. In the American Bee Journal for 
July appeared an advertisement of a 
dealer who offers queens from his “Edu- 
cated strain of golden Italians.” What is 
meant by “Educated?” Are the bees edu- 
cated to read or write, or smoke cigar- 
ettes, or act as umpire in a baseball 
game? In what way could bees be “edu- 
cated ?” 

3. Is not such as advertisement as re- 


ferred to in No. 2, misleading when 
looked at seriously? INDIANA. 
ANSWERS.—1. Wm. McEvoy, and I 


think most of the foul-brood inspectors, 
do not think it necessary to disinfect a 
hive in which a foul-broody colony has 
been, and there would seem to be still 
less danger from a super that had been 
over, but not worked in. 

2. I don’t know; perhaps Mr. Britton 
will explain. 

3. I’m afraid so. 


What Kind of Hive to Use 
_Please give me some advice on what 
kind of hives to use. 
NortH CAROLINA. 


ANswerR.—Opinions differ as to what 
is the best hive. Some are partial to this 
or that particular hive which the major- 
ity of bee-keepers would hardly take as a 
gut. The greater number, however, per- 
haps 9 out of every 10, would tell you to 
take the 1o-frame dovetailed hive. You 
can hardly go amiss on that. But please 
remember that the hive does not make 
very much difference in the work of the 
bees. A good colony of bees will store 
just as much honey in an old-fashioned 
straw hive as it will in the most up-to- 
date hive. But it makes a big difference 
to the bee-keeper whether the hive is such 
that he can easily get at the honey and 
perform the various manipulations that 
he may think necessary. 


How to Cure Idle Bees—Raw- 
Tasting Honey 


1. The condition of the hive is as fol- 
lows: Plenty of bees, queen present, no 
unsealed brood, very little sealed brood 
in the hive, and the  brood-chamber 
crammed full of honey. The bees refuse 
to work in the supers even when baited, 
and hang out on the hive in a great clus- 
ter. No preparations are made to swarm, 
and the colony lies idle when there is 
plenty of honey to be had. What I would 
like to know is this: How can I get the 
bees to work, and how can I get the honey 
that is in the brood-chamber into sections, 
as I run almost entirely for comb-honey? 

2. A day or two ago I removed a 
super of honey, either basswood or su- 
mac, which was entirely sealed over. 
Upon tasting the honey I found it left a 
raw taste in my mouth. I suspect it was 


green, and gave it to the bees again. How 
can I tell when it is ripened? 
3. Won’t those bees mentioned in ques- 
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t soon feel the lack of brood? 
Tell me what to do, as two-thirds of my 


bees are in this condition. They have 
sealed honey along and above the top- 
bars, but refuse to work in the supers. 
The weather is warm, so I do not think 
lack of warmth hinders them. 
New JERSEY. 

ANSWERS.—1. The condition of affairs 
is very unusual, and on the face of it 
would appear impossible on any supposi- 
tion except that the bees are of such a 
poor strain that they will do nothing when 
there is plenty of chance for them to be 
gathering. In that case the only remedy 
is to introduce a queen or queens of bet- 
ter stock. The conditon of affairs you 
describe, however, is about what one 
would expect to find in the fall in a good 
colony, and it is just possible that you 
are mistaken when you say, “the colony 
lies idle when there is plenty to be had,” 
but that there has been a gradual shut- 
ting off of the harvest for some time, the 
bees ceasing to rear brood and filling up 
the brood-chamber, the same as a colony 
does in the fall. If tnis supposition be 
correct, there is nothing to be done un- 
less you extract some of the honey in the 
brood-chamber; but in that case you 
would have to feed afterward if there 
should come no fall flow. If a good fall 
flow should come, it might be that brood- 
rearing would start up; and in order to 
empty out the cells for the queen the 
bees would be obliged to carry the honey 
above. ig 

2. Generally honey is ripe when it is 
sealed, and it may be that the objection- 
able taste comes from some peculiar plant. 
If that be the case, the bad taste may 
or may not disappear. Indeed, basswood 
itself has the reputation of a raw taste 
until it has attained a certain age, and 
that taste may disappear even if the 
honey be off the hive. I know of no way 
you can tell when it is ripe except by the 
taste and the consistency. 


3. As brood-rearing has ceased, the 
strength of the colony will gradually di- 
minish, but very slowly, as the bees on 
account of lying idle will not die off very 
fast. I know of nothing further to be 
done except as I have suggested in the 
first answer. It may be some comfort 
to you to know that my bees are likewise 
doing nothing in the supers, and are not 
as well off as yours, for they have not 
the brood-chamber crammed with honey. 
A poor season is one of the things that 
the most experienced is unable to fight 
against. 


Getting Increase—Destroying Queen- 
Cells—Average Crop per Col- 
ony—Other Questions 


1. When a first swarm issues how long 
is it before the young queen emerges in 
the hive? 


2. When you put on supers in the 
spring, do you look for and cut out queen- 
cells? . 

3. I have 9 colonies, and one is far 
ahead of the rest as honey-gatherers. 
How can I requeen the other 8 from this 
one, and not break it up or reduce it in 
bees? 

4. If you had the above colony how 
would you go about getting all the in- 
crease possible out of it? 

5. In setting the new swarm in place 
of the old one, and moving the old one 
to a new location, it seems (with me) to 
demoralize the old one, and it never 
amounts to much afterward. Is there no 
better way than this to prevent a_ sec- 
ond swarm? How do you manage them? 


6. How often do you go over a colony 
to destroy queen-cells to prevent swarm- 
ing? 


7. Is once every 7 days enough? 

8. What is about your general average 
per colony in an average season? 

9. Do you destroy drones during or be- 
fore a honey-flow, or do you ever pay any 
attention to them? 


10. Do you take out sections as fast 
as finished, or do you leave all on until 
the flow is over? 

11. Do you give each hive a full en- 
trance when you put on supers? 

12. How is the lettering or spelling in 
raised letters on comb honey done? Please 
explain. 

13. While trapping drones this spring 
I caught a queen in the trap. Do queens 
ever leave the hive except with a swarm? 

14. If you had two strong colonies and 
wished to increase them to as many colo- 
nies as possible, how would you go about 
it? Missour!. 


ANSWERS.—1. The first afterswarm is- 
sues about 8 days after the prime swarm 
(perhaps sooner, perhaps later), and the 
young queen probably emerges the day 
before that, say about a week after the 
prime swarm. 

2. Generally the time for putting on 
supers and for beginning to look for 
queen-cells will not be far apart; but it 
can hardly be said to be “in the spring;” 
being generally somewhere in the first 
part of June. 

3. Here’s one way: Take from the col- 
ony 2 frames of brood and bees with the 
queen, placing them on another stand as 
a nucleus. Cells will be started in the 
queenless colony, and in 14 days you can 
cut them and return the bees, brood, and 
queen from the nucleus. 


Here’s another way: Take from the 
hive all but 2 or 4 of the frames of brood 


with enough adhering bees to care for the - 


brood you take away. Put in the hive 3 
or 4 frames with one or two small start- 
ers of foundation in each, the starters 
being 2 or 3 inches wide and twice as 
deep. Be sure to leave the queen in the 
old hive with these empty frames. The 
brood you take away you will put in an- 
other hive, which you will set on top of 
the old hive, of course with no communi- 
cation between them. In about one week, 
more or less, you will find built in one 
or more of the empty frame comb large 
enough to fill the frame half full or more, 
containing eggs and young brood. Take 
away all these frames that were given 
and return to its place the brood you took 
away with adhering bees. Now go to any 
other strong colony, take away its queen 
with 2 frames of brood and bees, put 
them in a hive and set it on another 
stand. Give to this now queenless col- 
ony one of the combs partly filled out, 
and in 10 days take it away and return 
the combs with the queen. The cells can 
now be used to rear queens. You may 
think the queenless bees will start cells 
on their old combs. They may, but they 
will be very few, and you need not use 
them. Most of the cells will be started 
on the new and tender comb. 


4. With natural swarming here is one 
way: Strengthen the colony, if need be, 
by giving sealed brood or young bees 
from other colonies, so as to have it 
swarm first. Set the swarm in place of 
the mother colony, and put the mother 
colony on the stand of another strong col- 
ony, say No. 2, putting No. 2 on a new 
stand. The field-bees of No. 2. will 
strengthen the mother colony, and when 
it sends out a second swarm put the 
swarm in place of the mother colony, 
and set the mother colony in the place 
of another strong colony, say No. 3, put- 
ting No. 3 on a new stand. Continue this 
way as often as a swarm is sent out, and 
you may have quite a number of new 
colonies with queens from your best col- 


ony, for when a colony prepares to swarm 
it is likely to have 8, 10 or more queen- 
cells. 

5. You can’t have your cake and eat it, 
too. Of course it weakens the old colony 
to throw most of the bees into the swarm; 
but that’s just what is wanted, for the 
swarm being thus strengthened will store 
more than both would otherwise do. 
Only if in a locality where the late flow is 
more important than the early flow, then 
I would let the old colony remain on the 
old stand and depend upon its building 
up for the late flow. I can hardly say 
I manage natural swarms at all, for I 
try to prevent them, but sometimes they 
manage me. 

6. About once in ro days. 


7. Yes, more than often enough. But 
don’t for a minute think you can make 
sure there will be no swarms if you kill 
the cells every 7 days. 


8. I don’t know. My yield per colony 
runs all the way from nothing to 150 
pounds or more. That would seem to 
make the average 75 pounds, but I don’t 
believe I do so well as that. 

9. I don’t destroy drones, only by de- 
stroying the brood or replacing drone- 
comb with worker-comb. 

10. Neither. I take off each super as 
soon as it is finished, or finished all but a 
little at the outside or corners. 

11. Maybe; maybe not till later. It de- 
pends upon weather and strength of col- 
ony. 

12. I know little about it practically. I 
think it depends upon having an oppos- 
ing surface with a part cut out of the 
form of the letters. 

13. She leaves the hive 
wedding-trip. 

14. Like enough by the nucleus plan. 


also on her 


Old Queen-Bees 


1. Did you ever have a queen live to 
be 7 years old? 

_ 2. Did you ever know of a queen liv- 
ing to that age—not hearsay, but what 
you know? 

3- Don’t you think that picture of a 
frame of brood from a 7-year-old queen, 
that appeared not long ago—don’t you think 
the story a little fishy? To me the whole 
story sounds very fishy. I have kept bees 
for 25 years, and only once did I ever 
know a queen to live into the 4th year. 

New Mexico. 

ANSWERS.—1. Not that I know of. 

2. No. 

3. If we confine our beliefs to what 
comes directly within our own knowledge, 
rejecting everything that comes under the 
head of “hearsay,” I’m afraid there would 
be trouble. All I know about New Mex- 
ico is from hearsay, but I am hardly pre- 
pared to deny its existence. In 25 years’ 
experience you have only once known a 
queen to live into her 4th year; but since 
you have had that one exception it is 
quite possible that you or others may 
have still greater exceptions. At present 
writing I have 5 queens born at such 
dates in the year 1908 that if they live 
from 5 to 35 days longer they will enter 
their 4th year. As they are doing fine 
work laying, and appear vigorous, there 
is every probability that they will enter 
their 4th year. Another queen was born 
about the middle of July, 1907, and will 
need to live only a few days longer to 
enter her fifth year. Still another has al- 
ready entered her sth year, having been 
born on or before June 29, 1907. As yet 
she shows no signs of decrepitude, keep- 
ing her hive well filled with brood. Noth- 
ing remarkable about this, only it has 
come under my own personal observation, 
and I can easily believe that others have 
had older queens. 
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EXPERIENCES 














Very Little Surplus Honey 


Bees held their own all spring, and we ex- 
pected a good basswood honey-flow. We 
had no clover bloom at all, and basswood 
was loaded with buds and bloom, and opened 
nicely, though it was too dry and hot the 
first week, then camea little rain, followed 
by 3 days of cold wind, which pretty well 
destroyed the blossoms. Of our 44 colonies, 
22 each filled and capped their one super of 
sections, the comb being of last season; the 
others did not get theirs capped, though 
some filled the comb in sections. 

July 27th and 28th we had a rain of 2 inches, 
which may help the fall flowers, of which 
there are plenty. Bees fly well now, though 
they do not work in sections. 

MARY THEILMANN. 

Theilman, Minn., July 30. 





Warm and Dry Weather 


The weather is warm and dry here, but 
the grain looks pretty well yet. The bass- 
wood is beginning to bloom now —a little 
earlier than last year. It is all covered with 
buds and bloom. ALGOT B. BERNSTON. 

Bagley, Minn., July 4. 





Too Hot and Dry for Bees 


Bees have not done very mnch here this 
season so far. It has been too hot and dry, 
They are doing better now, as we have had 
fine rains lately, and the third crop of alfalfa 
is blooming freely. Dr. G. BOHRER. 

Lyons, Kans., July 28. 





Severe Drouth in Missouri 


Our bees have not done well this year on 
account of the severe drouth. I think there 
will not be any fall honey-flow, as everything 
is so dry. There is no sign of Spanish-needle 
showing. M. F. OLDFIELD. 

Buffalo, Mo., July 17. 





Fine White Clover Honey-Flow 


We had a fine white clover honey-flow the 
last half of May. I secured 60 pounds each 
from 14 colonies, and had ro swarms—the 
earliest swarms I have ever had, the first 
one issuing May sth, the last one May 2oth. 
They had killed off all the drones by July 
loth. 

How do some people keep bees without a 
bee-book or bee-paper? ‘They don’t keep 
them long in this vicinity, as they all die the 
first hard winter. : 

If late swarms are not fed soon, they will 
starve, and almost all the bees in this vicin- 
ity are from swarms. 

If we have rain we will have some honey 
from Spanish-needle. We count more on 
Spanish-needle than on white clover. 


I have sold all my honey at 20 cents per 
pound. I used extracting frames and cut 
the honey out. Ican sell it better in that 
shape thanI can if the honey is in 44x4% 
sections. L. M. JOHNSON. 

Fortuna, Mo., July §2. 





The Season in Maryland 


In April and May everything looked rather 
discouraging to procure that hoped-for 
thousand pounds of honey in my Mt. Nebo 
Apiary this year. Nearly one-third of the 
colonies had died that went into winter 
‘quarters last fall. I thoughtI could hardly 
afford to subscribe for the American Bee 
Journal, but I fully realize that Dr. Miller’s 
writings, and his “Forty Years Among the 
Bees"’ have, in a few years past, made me 
more successful than any other bee-keeper 
in this vicinity; and the American Bee Jour- 
nal with its most wholesome editorial com- 
ments and advice had afforded me untold 
pleasure and help. So why should I save 
pennies, and lose dollars ? 

It is hot here, and the bees are booming. 
They keep me busy lookingafter their needs. 

Grantsville, Md., July 3. L. J. BEACHY. 





Poorest Season in 25 Years 


_ This is about the poorest season for bees 
in 25 years so far in Wisconsin, at least in 
this section. There was no clover excepta 
little alsike, as it was all killed out last sea- 
son, and it is about as dry again now. Bass- 
wood looked very full, but the weather was 
so hot and dry that it did not last very long, 
but it yielded well while it lasted. I am 
putting in some buckwheat to help the bees 
out. I never saw alsike clover dry up or 
turn brown before, but we had a tempera- 
ture of 90 to 08 degrees a good part of the 
time, and no rain, either. The outlook for 
another season is far from bright, too. 
Berlin, Wis., July 20. B.T. DAVENPORT. 





Small Honey Crop—Dry Weather 


Our white clover honey crop will not aver- 
age 1o pounds per colony. Dry weather was 
the cause of it, A. CopPIN. 
Wenona, III., July ro. 





Hot and Poor Honey Season 


It is terribly hot here—1oo degrees in the 
shade yesterday; 94 degrees at 10 a.m. We 
have had a poor honey season so far. There 
was little clover, and basswood, now open, 
is dried up with the extreme heat. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 4. 





Bees Doing Nothing 


Bees here are doing nothing now. It is 4 
weeks to-day since we had any rain, and 
these 4 weeks have been the hottest ever 
known here. Hay and oats are very light; 
— are ruined; pastures are dried up; 

ut corn may be saved if rain comes very 
soon. I have taken surplus honey from but 
few colonies. The brood-chambers are tol- 
erably well fixed now, but the outlook is that 
much feeding will have to be done if the 
bees are wintered. EDWIN BEVINS. 

Leon, Iowa, July 15. 





A Disappointed Bee-Keeper 


I moved my apiary into this region the fall 
of 1907, as farmers had been raising alsike 
clover here for seed, and I thought that it 
would be a good place to locate, but I have 
found out to my heart’s content that this is 
no place for a honey-producer to locate. 
The alsike growing is all burnt out by 
drouth, and no white clover grows here to 
speak of. The people in this region seem 
to have a great abomination for people that 
come from distant parts to locate in the api- 
ary business, 

I wish to sound a note of warning to all 
bee-keepers who are thinking of making a 
move, to study the new location thoroughly 
before ye or you may fall into an abyss 
where you will meet with great loss, beyond 
recuperation. If you are located ina fairly 

ood white clover region, with other plants, 

esides good neighbors and market facili- 
ties, there is the place to remain, if you are 
in good health and happiness. | j 

There is no basswood even in this coun- 
try. I shall remove toa different place from 
this in the fall, God ecm 

. F. BROWN. 


Eau Claire Co., Wis., July 7. 





Improved Bees Average Better 


I notice Mr. Lathrop, in the June Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, does not think much of the 
idea of improved bees. Perhaps he never 
experienced very much in that line, or may 
be he has so good a locattion that avy bee 
can get a good crop. I do not believe so 
much difference is noticable in real good 
seasons, but it seems to me / find it so at 
least, that there is a great difference in poor 
seasons, andI think most bee-keepers find 
the majority of seasons poor. For 5 or 6 
years past I find my improved stock has 

iven me a good crop when the common 

ees, such as are found throughout the 


country, have not done so. I should have 
been unable to live from the returns of my 
bees the last 5 seasons had it not been that 
the majority of the colonies were superior 
bees. I have some common stock, as almost 
every year some farmers sell me some colo- 
nies, asI always aim to buy everything in 
my territory that is for sale, and sometimes 
a year or more passes before I get such 
bees all requeened, so I always have some 
for comparison. This season I have about 
25 colonies of common stock, and they will 
not average over one-half. as much surplus 
as my improved stock, side by side, and all 
managed alike. 

Mr. Lathrop’s quotation from the Review 
was misleading, I think. I do not under- 
stand the authority he mentions, saying that 
all depends upon a colony being just at the 
right stage at the beginning of the flow; or 
that there is zo difference in the honey- 
eh T° abilities of different strains of 

ees. I take it that a// strains should be just 
right at the beginning of the flow; du¢ may 
not one strain store more honey from then 
on, nevertheless ? / find that they do, and 
so much more, sometimes, that I frequently 
have a colony thatis zo¢ up to the desired 
point at the beginning of the flow that out- 
strips some that were. 

We had a large amount of hot and dry 
weather through June, and basswood was 
cut short somewhat. E. S. MILEs. 

Harrison Co., Iowa, July 1. 





Weather Cool—Buckwheat Prospect 


The weather here is very cool now—in 
fact. more like October than July. The 
season has been one of extremes all through, 
and bids fair to continue _so until fall. The 
prospects are not as good as usual for buck- 
wheat on account of the drouth being broken 
up so late. J. L. BYER. 

Mt. Joy, Ont., July 25. 





Hydrocyanic Acid for Killing Wax-Moths 


On page 180, Dr. Miller very properly rec- 
ommends carbon disulfide for killing the 
larve of the wax-moth. As this liquid is 
very volatile, and the vapor is very heavy, it 
isa most efficient agent for this purpose. 
The liquid should be placed in a vessel 
above the combs, which should be contained 
in a vapor-tight vessel—box or cask. I doubt 
if the vapor will kill the eggs of insects; 
carbon disulfide certainly will not kill the 
eggs of the clothes-moth, although it is death 
to larve and moth. 

_ The vapor of sulphur does not seem to in- 
jure larve or moth, but sulphur dioxide 
(sulphurous acid)is very deadly. This is 
produced, under ordinary circumstances, 
only when the sulphur or its vapor is burned. 


Great care must be exercised in using 
bisulphid of carbon, for the vapor takes fire 
at about 300 degrees Fahr.—a temperature 
far belowa red heat. In an article which 
appeared recently in one of our popular 
journals, it is said to be “explosive.” This 
is not true in the samesensethat gunpowder 
or dynamite is explosive. The vapor must 
be mixed with a proper proportion of air 
and then ignited. When_no fire is present 
there is no danger. . : 

The vapor of hydrocyanic acid is probably 
the most deadly of all. Minute directions 
for its use are published by the Department 
of Agriculture. It is not at all dangerous 
when proper precautions are observed, and 
I am inclined to believe that it is fatal to the 
eggs. 

Let us stick to the old chemical names 
when not addressing professional scientists. 
Everybody knows what carbonic acid is; 
how many would recognize it as “carbon 
dioxide?’ So with bisulphid of carbon; 
this is the name on the labels on the bottles, 
and it is familiar to all, and so of many 
others. JOHN PHIN. 

Patterson, N. J. 





Introducing Queens—Dry Weather 


Some time since I conceived the idea that 
the only possible way in which bees can tell 
their own queen from one introduced is by 
smell. I donot knowif this is a well estab- 
lished fact, though it may be, and my only 
excuse for mentioning the idea is that I 
think it more than probable that by making 
the queen and the hive to be introduced to, 
allof some one powerful odor, as pepper- 
mint, any queen may be introduced success- 
fully and safely. . ‘ 

A confirmation of this idea came to mein 
to-day’s mail. Afriend who has kept bees 
in a small way for many years (he is 72), 
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wrote me recently that he got 14 Banat 
queens “which were dumped into my hives 
to fight it out,” and he suggested that he had 
a fondness for “the survival of the fittest.” 
I wrote him that I expected to hear that 
every one of his Banats were dead, but in 
the letter before me he modifies his process, 
explaining that he put a 2-inch super rim 
on his hives, puta Banat queen in that in 
the cage, and finding that at the end of the 
week the queen was not out, released her. 
He claims not to have lost a queen. Why? 

Ithink the reason is patent and logical. 
The weather had turned cold, and the bees 
were dormant,so in the week the queen 
was confined she had acquired the hive- 
odor, and as she was youngand not laying, 
she overcame the older and heavier (gravid) 
queen. 

If this ever sees the light of a reading 
page, I shall experiment as follows: I shall 
wet the colony to receive the new queen 
with peppermint water, as I shall the queen 
to be introduced, then I shall put a bottle 
holding about one dram into the hive, and 
have the bottle partly filled with crystals of 
menthol. A cork with a liberal groove cut 
into it will allow the odor of peppermint to 
penetrate the air in the hive. I shall run 
the queen into the hive, watching to see 
how she is received, and keep a record as to 
final results. 

As there is but one certain way to intro- 
puce a valuable queen, I hope I have found 
a second, but actually have not time to ex- 
Periment. 4 

Just a few days without rain has sent our 
chances for a crop of honey to the “‘ demni- 
tion bow-wows.” ‘There was no rain last 
fall, and but little snow duringthe winter, 
and while we had nice rains in the spring. 
there was no subterranean supply, and 
when the hot spell came on with hot, dry 
winds from the southwest, south, and south- 
ry = ae carried off the moisture as fast as 
it fell. 

There is an abundance of clover bloom, 
but itis yielding nothing, and the bees are 
gathering from sweet clover and flowers. I 
was looking for 200 pounds to the colony 2 
weeks ago, but now I shall be satisfied with 
25 pounds. These conditions prevail all 
over this (Crawford) county, so far as I have 
heard. kR. A. F. BONNEY. 

Buck Grove, Iowa, June 13. 





Moving Bees Short Distances 


My. attention has been attracted to an 
article in Gleanings in Bee Culture for June 
15 (page 352), with the above heading, in 
which it is recommended that in moving a 
colony of bees they be approachedina rough 
manner, smoked vigorously, and the hive 
pounded on, then smoked some more, and 
finally thrown on a wheelbarrow and moved 
to their destination in as rough a manner as 
possible, setting them down with a thump 
anda jar, and then imprisoning them; and 
it is recommended totry out the plan and 
report. 

Now, as I have been so successful in fol- 
lowing the opposite plan, I do not propose 
totry the new method, as the one I have 
adopted works well, and is more in line with 
that kindness due from us to our bees and 
to every living thing we come in contact 
with. Furthermore, I am fully convinced 
that bees can be educated, and willappreciate 
kind treatment, and will respond to it as 
readily as any other living thing that we 


meet. 

Ido not claim originality in my new plan 
of moving bees, as the discovery was made 
at my North yard in Oklahoma, in the spring 
of 1900,inthe following manner: —_ 

A gentleman aes on the opposite side of 
the city,some 8 blocks from my apiary, 
wanted to buy 2 colonies of bees. It was 
then about the close of fruit-bloom, and the 
alfalfa beginning to bloom. After picking 
out his colonies, ladvised him to let them 
remain until! fall, as many of the bees would 
return, moving them such a short distance, 
and he was welcome to come and look after 
them and get what honey they stored. He 
would not do this, but said he bought them 
purposely to see them work, and_ would put 
them in his door-yard, and would not keep 
themclosed in for a day or two, as I had 
recommended, but would give them their 
liberty the next morning, and treat them so 
much better than I had done that they 
would not care to leave him! ; 

Late that evening he came and got his 
bees, hauling them on a hand-cart on a 
smooth pavement, and handled them with 
the greatest of care. I told him that I would 
place empty hives with some combon the 
stands of the hives he had moved, to see 
how many of his bees I would trap the next 
day; and to my surprise, not a bee returned. 


Toward evening I strolled over to see how 


he had treated his bees. I found him look- 
ing into one of the supers he had placed on 
the hives, with intense interest. I asked 
him what he was doing to the bees. He re- 
plied that he was talking to them, and ask- 
ing them how they liked their new home, as 
compared with the old one that I had fur- 
nished ‘them. A little examination con- 
vinced me that he had kept every working 
bee engaged, carrying sugar syrup from the 
super to the hive below, and by keeping up 
this feeding they had entirely forgotten their 
old location. Since then I have tested this 
—_ and find it to be a success in moving 

ees any distance, at any season of the year, 
from 60 feet to 600 miles, as my South yard 
on the Gulf Coast is just that distance due 
south of my Oklahoma yard; and while I 
have found this distance a little inconven- 
ient and expensive, yet it is not without its 
advantages in the learning of many things 
about the shipping of bees. 

I will again insist that the kind treatment 
of bees in moving short distances works 
well, any _—— South or North. 

Last February, when the hives were full 
of brood and bees, I had occasion to move 57 
colonies from one side of the city of Vic- 
toria to the opposite side—a distance of less 
than half a mile, and no bees returned. 
About 200 pounds of sugar were consumed in 
teaching them to like their new location 
better than the old one; but as it was the 
stimulant they needed at that time, it was 
no loss, but a real gain, 


Victoria, Tex. GEo. H. COULSON. 





Weather Too Hot and Dry 


It has been too hot and dry. We have had 
no swarming, but the bees are storing some 
honey from the sweet clover, which is more 
than usually abundant herethis summer. It 
is surely discouraging, but with the “old re- 
liable” American Bee Journal, and the good 
woman (such as Mrs. Dodd is) to take care 
of the bees and honey, perhaps some time 
our yard may have “more bees,” and we 
can send in a better report. 

CLARENCE DODD. 

Popejoy, Iowa, July 18. 





Heat Insulation 


In the course of our business we have pro- 
vided ourselves with a book entitled, “The 
Transmission of Heat Through Cold Stor- 
age Insulation,’’ by Paulding (New York, D. 

an Nostrand Co.) This book should be in 
the hands of every bee-keeper, as it fur- 
nishes formule by means of which the con- 
ductivity of any combination of substances 
can be calculated. 

Powdered charcoal, chopped straw, and 
mill shavings, each conduct from .s6 to .65 
thermal units per hour per square foot one 
inch thick for each degree of difference of 
temperature. The mill shavings are very 
commonly used to protect bees. Possibly 
they are often used by people who could 
easily get a better heat insulator. 

hus, sawdust, granulated cork, and small 
sifted natural coal, conduct only _.48 to 5S 
units, and are quite easily accessible; an 
large grocers or foreign fruit dealers being 
quite willing to furnish the cork free. 

Magnesia, and mineral wool containing 18 
percent or more of magnesia, conduct only 
from .38 and .45 units, only about two-thirds 
as much being necessary as of shavings; but 
the common mineral wool containing barely 
3 percent magnesia, is utterly unreliable. 


However, the very best non-conductors 
are paper, leather, hair, felt, fur, feathers, 
old cloth, and raw cotton, silk and wool. 
These substances conduct from .27 to .35 
units, only one-half as much in thickness be- 
ing required as of the shavings. Here we 
havea list of material that are quite com- 
mon with all. They are just as valuable for 
other purposes after being used in bee- 
cushions for years. Slumgum being a mix- 
ture of silk and larval skins, is an excellent 
non-conductor. Loose packing insulates 
just as wellas hard packed material since 
air, if fastened quite securely in one place, 
is almost the best insulator ofall. If airis 
allowed to move about it will carry out the 
heat by its own motion. Hence we see why 
porous materials are so much in vogue. 

All refrigeration engineers agree that 
moisture in the insulating material is most 
inimical to success. This is a good argu- 
ment for Dr. Bonney’s “artificial propolis” 
(American Bee Journal March, torr, page _ 82), 
and absolutely sealed covers. The conduc- 
tivity of water is 4.41. 

If “absorbents”’ are to be used, one would 
probably better not make radical changes 


-had set up shop to stay. 


on many hives in one year, owing to the fact 
that we do not now know the exact absorb” 
ing power of all the substances mentioned: 
We have, however, used rags as an “absorb- 
ent” with success. 

Now coming to the outside of the hive we 
wish a non-radiating one, which will also act 
as a non-absorbing surface insummer. The 
value of zincon a galvanized material for 
this purpose is very great. Such a surface 
radiates .049 units only per hour, per square 
foot, per one degree of difference of temper- 
ature, while oil Poy radiates .759, paper 
.772, Wood .737, lead or leaded iron .133, water 
1.087, and oil 1.482. A glance at this last item 
shows the folly of covering a hive with 
greased paper. 

We recommend to bee-keepers a study of 
the general subject of heat insulation. 

Battle Creek, Mich. MILK-MEN. 





A Wandering Bee-Man 


I am looking for a new home, and have 
looked over quite a scope of country. I 
started from northern Montana last Decem- 
ber. It got 46 degrees below zero. Is it all 
snow up there? Yes,a foot or two. I tald 
my neighbors if they ever see my tracks in 
snow after Jan. 1, 1911, my heels would point 
towards Canada. 

Yes, lam looking for a bee-ranch, but will 
have to buy land, then have them shipped, I 
am afraid. A queen sent to Simms, Mont., 
which I ordered, did fine. I had a time in- 
troducing her. The colony was queenless 6 
months—from fall to May. There were more 
drones than workers, and laying workers 
I strained out the 
drones, put a new hive on the old stand, 
then after leaving the new queen in the hive 
24 hours, put the caged queen in with what 
few old workers came back to this new 
hive. Almost all the laviog workers stayed 
in the old hive. It was pitiful to see those 
few old workers (only 200 or so) that had 
lived over the winter (and 45 degrees below 
zero) up to June. I think before we got the 
queen their wings were all frayed out, faded 
and discouraged, they seemed to know their 
days_were ended; still they worked. The 
boy did not know whatailedthem. He killed 
the queen in the fall; I think “robbing 
them,” as he called it. That colony of bees 
is the first to be taken to Cascade Co., Mont. 
That would be an ideal spot to rear fine 
queens, as thereare no wild bees, and never 
will be, as there are no hollow trees. Alfalfa 
and sweet clover do fine. I secured seed of 
nelle sweet clover, also yellow- 

lossom alfalfa. I will sow this seed in my 
new location. 

If lever stop long enough to call for my 
mail, I will send for the American Bee Jour- 
nal again. 

I have found honey on only one table in 
the hundreds of towns I stoppedin. This 
was in Van Buren, Ark. I said, “ Hello, 
somebody has found a bee-tree, sure 


enough.” “No,” the hotel man said, “that's 
my own honey. I ‘robbed’ a hive the other 
ay.”” I knew that it was wild bees’ or 


y. 

black bees’ honey. No, not by the taste, by 
the looks, I willsay. How could I tell? It's 
easy. I found a dead worker on the big plat- 
ter on the table. It was no more an Italian 
than lam abee-man! But, say, I don’t fancy 
spoiling a good thing in this way! 

L. W. BENSON. 
Johnson Co., Ark., May 28. 





The Next Missouri Convention 


The secretary of our State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is endeavoring to make great 
preparations for a rousing meeting next fall; 
the time is not set yet, but it may be some 
time about the last of September. There is 
to be a fair held at Kansas City, and the 
managers have made liberal offers to the 
Association in giving them free space to 
make a display and to advertise the meet- 
ing, and other favors. The bee-keepers of 
Clay county have taken up the work, and are 
aiming to make great preparations for the 
meeting, and our secretary is at work on the 
program. We are endeavoring to have the 
meeting interesting enough to draw a good 
crowd of bee-keepers from _ different parts, 
not only of our own State, but from other 
States, especially from Kansas. Due an- 
nouncement will be made, and we hope that 
many of the bee-keepers of many places will 
prepare to attend our meeting, as there are 
to be, besides our meeting, great induce- 
ments to draw people to Kansas City at that 
time, and we wish to make our meetinga 
great success. P r : 

We are to have discussions of importance 
to bee-keepers in general, and to the bee- 
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keepers of our own State in particular. How 
best to manage and eradicate foul brood in 
our State is one question in particular. We 
have a very efficient inspector, but there 
has been more for him to do than he has 
been able to manage in inspection work, 
and we are informed that foul brood is now 
spread to an alarming extent in our State, as 
we have reason to think it exists in about 15 
counties, and is spreading in places, as the 
inspector can not get around fast enough to 
attend to all the work needed. 


On account of not knowing the work the 
inspector is required todo, there has been 
some criticism of his work, as it seems is 
always the case with most public men. One 
wrote me that he thought the inspector 
should be able to give more accurate figures 
as tothe resources of honey-production in 
our State, and that his figures should be re- 
liable. Gathering statistics is not one of 
his duties, nor is he employed by the State 
to do that, although he informs himself as to 
that.as best he can underthe circumstances. 
The labor bureau of our State has attempted 
to gather the statistics on bee-keeping, as 
they do on all other industries of our State, 
but the bee-industry is very far from being 
complete, but they gather only the figures 
on shipments of apiary products from the 
railroads and express offices of the State, 
and that does not represent anywhere near 
what the resources areof the apiaries of 
the State. One county near St. Louis is 
given credit for some 30,000 pounds of honey 
in one season, while a county next to itis 
given credit for only about 600 pounds. The 
first county mentioned ships nearly all it 
produces to St. Louis, while the other coun- 
ty, that Iam sure produces may be nearly as 
much, markets its honey directs, and so 
does not ship it, or but very little, so is not 
properly represented. The same condition 
exists in our own county, and one lying next 
to it, and so on, more or less. in all the coun- 
ties. I would like very much to devise some 
tangible and practical way to gather the 
statistics ina more reliable way. I have no 
censure to offer for the work done, as I have 
no doubt it is done the best it can be under 
the circumstances, 

I give this, and other hints, so as to pre- 
age the bee-keeping public for what may 

e expected at our next meeting; and there 
are other questions of importance that are 
to be brought up at the meeting. We hope 
to have a number of distinguished bee- 
keepers present. We are sure that Missouri 
is one of the foremost States in bee-keeping, 
and we urge the bee-keepers of our State, 
as well as elsewhere, to attend our meeting. 
as all will be most welcome. 

One person has been writing me for infor- 
mation, and seems to think, perhaps, that I 
am on a salary as president of our State 
Association. While I am pleased to answer 
all reasonable questions, Ihave to pay my 
own expenses and furnish stamps for cor- 
respondence, and I have considerable of 
this todoina year. I am not aiming to make 
any complaint, but wish all to be consider- 
ate, and not expect too much from me, as I 
am kept very busy in my_business, but try 
to attend to all correspondence. 

Mexico, Mo. J. W. ROUSE. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











National Program at Minneapolis 


There will undoubtedly be reception com- 
mittees who will meet all incoming trains 
theforenoon of Aug. 30th. Hotel_informa- 
tion can be secured from them. Those ar- 
rivingin the afternoon will go direct to the 
convention room. 


Place of Meeting 


G. A. R. Hall, Court House, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Time 
August 30 and 31, rorr. 


Sessions 
1st. Foul Brood—1:30 p.m., Aug. 30. 
2d. Honey-Selling—7 p.m., Aug. 30. 
3d. Business—8:30 a.m., Aug. 31. 
4th. Miscellaneous—1:30 p.m., Aug. 31. 
5th. Co-operation—7 p.m., Aug. 31. 
6th. Free trolley ride around the city—cour- 
tesy of Minneapolis Commercial Club—9 
a.m., Sept. 1. 
Hotels 


Radisson and Dyckman, $1.50 per day, and 
upward. 

West, Nicollet, Vendome, Rogers, 
Camfield, $1.00 per day, and upward. 

Majestic, Golden West, Beaufort, Pauly, 
and Russell, 75 cents per day, and upward. 


and 


Program in Detail 


FouL Broop SEssION begins at 1:30 p.m., 
Aug. 30th, and is subdivided into the follow- 
ing topics: 

Ist. The Present Status of the Campaign 
Against Foul Brood. 

2d. Advantage of Apiary Inspection Under 
the Supervision of the State Entomologist. 

3d. How Cana National Campaign be Con- 
ducted Against Foul Brood ? 

4th. How to Get State Foul Brood Laws. 
_ The Agricultural College and Inspec- 

ion. 

6. Curing Foul Brood—Inspectors’ Meth- 
ods—What are They ? 

7th. Appointment of Committees. 

8th. Question-Box. 


First Evening Session 


HONEY SELLING SESSION begins at7p.m., 
Aug. 30th, and is subdivided into the follow: 
ing topics: ; 

Ist. Is a National Advertising Campaign 
for Selling Honey Practical ? 

2d. How Can a National Campaign be Con- 
ducted for Developingthe Wholesale Honey 
Markets ? 

3d. A Mail Order Honey-Trade—How Con- 
ducted. r 

4th. Developing the Home Markets. 

sth. What Size Package Should be Used 
for the Retail Trade? 

6th. Question-Box. 


Second Morning Session 


BUSINESS SESSION begins at 8:30 a.m., Aug. 
30th, and is subdivided into the following 
topics; 

1st. President’s Address. 

2d. General Manager’s Report. 

3d. Secretary’s Report. 

4th. Shall the National be One Separate 
Association or an Aggregation of Smaller 


nes? 

sth. The New Constitution and By-Laws. 

6th. Publication of Annual Convention Re- 
port—Is Any Change Desirable ? 

7th. National Association Bulletins—What 
They Have Accomplished ? 

8th. Report of Committee on Nominations. 


Second Afternoon Session 


MISCELLANEOUS SESSION begins at 1:30 
p.m., Aug. 31st, and is subdivided into the 
following topics: 

Ist. Queen-Mating Stations Conducted by 
the Government—Would They be Practical? 

2d. Uncapping Melters—Are They Being 
Used Extensively ? 

3d. Steam-Heated Uncapping-Knives—Are 
They Practical? 

4th. Uncapping Machines—Are They as 
Yeta Success? 

sth. Adulteration of Honey—To What Ex- 
tent is it. Being Practiced? What Can be 
Done to Stop It? | 

6th. Uniform Shipping-Cases—If Adopted, 
What Size Should They Be? Why? 

7th. Question-Box ? 


Second Evening Session 


Co-OPERATION SEssION begins at 7 p.m., 
Aug. 31st, and is subdivided into the follow- 
ing topics; 

1st. What the Colorado Honey-Producers' 
Association is one. 4 ; 4 

2d. Co-operative Efforts in California. 





3d. The Michigan Plan, or What the Michi 
gan Association is Doing. 


4th. What Can the National Do Along Co- 
operative Lines ? 

5th. Obstacles to be Met With in Co-opera- 
tive Efforts, and How to Overcome Them? 

6th. Question-Box. 


You will notice that in the above program 
the names of those to take part are not 
given. There is a two-fold object in this. 
First, we want the persons who are to lead 
in the handling of the topics to be present. 
Second, we want every member to come 
prepared to take part in the discussions, as 
we want this to be a convention of /ive mem- 
bers, and not have the majority sit still while 
a few do the talking. Remember, vox may 
be called on to take part. 


In conclusion, let me say that there wilf 
be some oeepstons person there to handle 
each one of the above subjects. Prominent 
bee-keepers from all over the country will 
be there, and these topics will be assigned. 
to some of them before the sessions start. 
But it is expected that every member will 
plan to take part. E. B. TYRRELL, Sec. 

Detroit, Mich. 


~~ 








THE NEW FARMER 


The “rube” has been succeeded by 
the “agriculturist.” There’s as much 
difference between the “rube” and 
“agriculturist” as between corn and 
cucumbers. The modern farmer is a 
business man, a student, and a grogres- 
sionist. The result is a great change 


in cultural meth- 
ENSIVE 








ods. 

Mould - board 
plows and drag 
cultivators are 
being replaced 
by “Cutaway” 
tools. Farmers 
now realize that 
cultivation is not 
merely a matter 
of softening the 
ground. Thor- 
ough, frequent 
cultivation stirs. 
the soil, lets in 


INT 


CULTISSTION 











ain sunshine 
_and new life, 
killing foul vegetation. “Cutaway” 


tools effect perfect sub-soil connec- 
tions; save time and labor; increase 
crops 25% to 50%. 

Send postal to-day to The Cutaway 
Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn., for new 
booklet, “INTENSIVE CULTIVA- 
TION.” It’s free. 


The Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acropin 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 





Campbell’s Scientfic American - $1.00 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - - - $3.00 


., Address, “ 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
When you write ask about the Campbell 
Correspond School. 8Atf 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a full set. It may be we can help 
doit. Address, American Bee Journal, 


117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsofany kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 





Tennessee-Bred Queens 


All from Extra-Select Mothers, 
Davis’ Best, and the 
Best Queens Money Can Buy 


39 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing. | 
Breed Three-Band Italian Queens Only. 


alla lin Allenliind Alle tinh Minidin hid ht di dak din ahd ae a ak ei nt ei 





sc; tested, $1.00; breed- 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 
2 qo bs St. Louis, Mo. 


ers, $5.00. W. 





ay EENS from New Hampshire, 50 cents. 
W. B. Burlingame, Exeter, N. H. 





QUEENS from my EDUCATED strain of 
Golden Italians. $3.00 to $roo. sAat 
Henry W. Britton, Stoughton, Mass. 








For SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We are in the market for beeswax and honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. I 6 


July 1 to Nov. 1 ) Nov. 1to July lyx | 








| 
| 

I2 6 12 
| 





4 . : . ‘ The Very Bast Breeder $10.00 
oe: ae $ .75 .00 $7.50|| $1.00 $5.00 9.00 ||Select Breeder - 5.00 
WANTED—Early orders for the Old Relia- lead Ciinhan 73 $4 ° oo 7 : 9 see oe ate queen—t- fr. 2.00 
able Bingham Bee-Smokers. Address. Select Untested... 1.00 §.00 9.00) 1.25 6.50 12.00 in te 
12Atf T. F. Bingham, Alma, Mich. TORRE bscscciccsccc 1.50 8.00 3S.00) 1.75 9.00 17.00 “ “ “ 3-fr. 4.00 
Select Tested..... 2.00 10.00 18.00!] 2.50 13.50 25.001|Colony “ 8-fr. 8.00 


For SALE—About one hundred Black and —-- 
Hybrid Queens; all a and prolific. Six 
for $2.50; one doz., 7A2t 

. &. Soothers. Jacksonville. he. 





Select the Queen wanted and add her price to the price of the Nucleus or 
Full Colony. 

For Queens to be exported, add 20 percent to above prices, except to Can- 
ada, Cuba or Mexico. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
as good as new; two cans to a case, at 25c 
per case. C. H. W. Weber & Co.. 





2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Goop IMPROVED 20-A. Apiary, poultry, 
fruit or general farming. Main clover and 
Spanish-needle belt; half mile of city of 8000; 
with or without bees. George Bolze, 

Brookfield, Linn Co., Mo. 





FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees in 10-frame 
L. hives for $3.50 per colony. Hives have 9 
frames anddummy. Some extras to go with 
hives. Write for particulars. 8Alt 

“dwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 





You MAy ORDER Root's Bee-Supplies from 
any catalog published by them, and send me 
the order. I'll get it to you in quick time. Or 
call yourself on Geo. S. Graffam, Valley 
Ave., Bangor, Maine. 





INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for. 
(Special price, so Conte. Catalog for two 
stamps. Levi D. Yoder, 

8Ast Box 44, Dublin, Pa. 





SECOND-HAND CANS—Good ones, two 5-gal. 
in a box—s boxes at 45 cts. a box; 10 boxes at 
40 cts. a box; or 20 boxes at 35 cts. a box. Ad- 
dress, George W. York & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, good as the best; untest- 
ed, 75c; tested, $1.00. Shipments begin April 
st for Bees by the Pound and Nuclei. Write 
for prices. C. B. Bankston, 

sAtf Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





Colonies of Italian bees in L. hives, ro-fr., 
built on full brood-fdn., wired, body and sh. 
super, redw., dovet., 3 coats white, sheeted 
lids, each neat, modern and full-stored—any 
time. Jos. Wallrath, Antioch, Cal. 2Arrt 





WANTED — To exchange about 75 New 114- 
story Hives and other Fixtures—some Danz. 
—for Chicks, Dnckiines. Geese, Turkeys, 
Pigs, or Cash. What do you want, and what 
have you got? State price. 

Geo. C. Kramer, Valencia, Pa. 





For SALE—5000 Ibs. Yellow Sweet Clover 
Seed, new crop (biennial); 4 lbs. hulled, by 
mail, prepaid, $1.10; 50 to too Ibs.. 15 Cts. per 
lb.; unhulled, 3 cts. per pound less. Alfalfa 
Seed. $15.00 per roo pounds. 7At 
. L. Snodgrass, Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 





For SALE.—soo 3 and 5 Band Queens. Not 
Cheap Queens, but Queens Cheap. 3-Band 
Queens as follows: Untested Qneens—1 for 
75 cts.; 6 for $4.20. Tested Queens—1 for $1; 
6 for $5.70. 5-Band Queens as follows: Untes- 
ted Queens—1 for $1.00; 6 for $5.70. Tested 
Queens—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.70. ‘Directions 
for a el Up W eak Colonies.” Io cts. 

2Atf . J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark 





promptly. 


Depot, Telegraph & Express 





All Contracts have now been filled, and Iam at last ready to serve you 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


Dealer in, Importer and Breeder of 


Italian Queen-Bees 
Oe eee PEN Ry. SPRING HILL, TENN. 














CHEAP QUEENS—I havea lot of black and 
hybrid queens that I bought from the farm- 
ers, and will mail them. as longas they last, 
at 25c each. John W. Cash, Bogart, Ga. 





WANTED—We wish to buy white extracted 
and fancy comb honey in small or car lots. 
We pay cash on arrival. Send asmall sam- 
ple of extracted, state price, and we will ad- 
vise by return 1 mail 

. Pahl & Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Established in 1804. 8A2t 





BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 28 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 
strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express. if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 





NATIONAL LETTER-HEADs.—N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis., General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, takes 
orders from members for printed letter- 
heads. The paper is white, and then printed 
with black ink. which makes them very 
neat and business-like. Every member of 
the National ought to use these letter-heads, 
They show a list of the Officers and Board 
of Directors, and, of course, will have added 
the name and address of the member order- 


ing any of them, at these prepaid prices, 
which are “cash with order:” 250 sheets, 
$1.30; 500 sheets, $2.00; 1000 sheets, $3.75. All 
orders are to be sent to Mr. France. 





SE , 


When writing to our Advertisers 
please mention the Bee Journal. 





Poultry 


For SALE—Duston White Wyandottes, $2; 
15 eggs, $1; $5 per 100. 
1rAIy Elmer Gimlin, Taylorville, Il. 








——— eee en eee 


Honey to Sell ¢ or ' Wanted 


ee ee ee 





For SALE—White clover comb and extrac- 
ted honey. Henry Hettel, Marine, Ill. 





WANTED — Comb and _ extracted honey. 
Send a sample, with price f.o b. at_your 
station. Arthur J. Schultz, Ripon, Wis. 





For SALE—6000 Ibs. well-ripened basswood 
honey in 60-lb. cans at 9c per Ib.; in barrets. 
8c. Sample free 2t 

Jos. B. Hesseling, Rt. 3, Potosi, Ww is. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

rAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





WILL Pay for early shipments of good 
flavored clean honey. Extracted, 60-lb. cans, 
8c. Combinsections, frames or boxes, 15c 
net weight. F. O. B. Baxter Springs, Kan. 

3Atf O. N. Baldwin 





For SALE. — Absolutely pure California 
sage extracted honey; several cars white 
and light amber. in 60-lb. tins, two tins toa 
case. Write us for samples and prices. 

Rather Bros., Managers, 
Hemet Valley Bee- Keepers’ Association, 
7Atf Hemet, Cal 
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Gold Medals St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


Jamestown Centennial, 1907. 





Danzenbaker x Smoker 


Shown above in a standing and reclining 
position. In the latter the grate is under, 
that it may have a full head of smoke ready 
on the job at a touch of bellows. 

_ The perpendicular Fire-Draft Grate, forc- 
ing air both ways, makes and cools the 
smoke, forming a Double Fire-Wall for se- 
curely riveting the double-braced brackets 
to the cup, that is firmly bolted to the valve- 
less bellows by Locked Nuts. 

he One-Piece cap can not clog. It is the 
coolest, cleanest, strongest, best, and larg- 
est net capacity of all smokers, selling at 
one dollar ($1.00). We guarantee satisfaction 
or return the price; only three complaints 
in six years. 

Dan-z. 3%x72-inch Prize Smoker, $1.00; 

ESE OTE $1.25 

With American Bee Journal $1.00 per 

year, and Prize Smoker, by mail.... 1.75 
Dan-z. 342x6-inch Victor Smoker, 80c; 

MEE arte tits Fle. Seeankbieakicves 1.00 
With American Bee Journal one year, 

about 400 pages, by mail.............. 1.65 

We send Propolis Shields with Danzen- 
baker Hives and Supers, and sell anything 
in the Bee-line at factory prices, also select 
three-banded Italian queens and bees. 

Please send address of yourself and B- 
friends for FREE catalogs and prices on 
Bee-supplies, Bees. Queens, Hives, Sections 
and Smokers. Address, 4Atf 


F. DANZENBAKER, 


68-70 Woodside Lane, NORFOLK, VA. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE FAMOUS 
Texas Queens! 


Will be ready about 
March 1st. My 


Famous Banats 
are unexcelled for Gen- 
tleness, Honey-Gather- 
ing, Prolificness, and as 
Early Breeders. 

I also have the well- 
known 


3-Banded Italians 


. carefully selected and 
bred for Business. All Queens guaranteed 
Pure and Free from Disease. Prices: 








Untested—each, 75 cts.; per dozen, $8.00 
Tested— each, $1.25; per dozen, 12.00 


if you wish to swell your means, 
Just try my Famous Texas Queens 


GRANT ANDERSON, 
2Att San Benito, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Scientific Queen-Reaving ” 

No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send.to_the American Bee 
Journal, 





Queens Ready Now! 


Not Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap. 


Prices of 3 and 5-Band Queens. 
3 Band Untested Queens, 1, § 0.75; 6, $ 4.20 
3 


Teste t, ueco:6, 5.7 
5” Breeder - I, 5.00; 6, 25.00 
: Untested ja I, 1.00;6, 5.70 
Tested I, 1.50;6, 8.70 
. ™ Breeder te I 10.00; 6, 50.00 


Directions for building up weak colonies, 
Io cents. 

The above Queens are reared from select- 
ed Red Clover Mothers. For Gentleness, 
Beauty, and Good Working Qualities no bet- 
ter BEES can be found. Our Queens are all 
large, well-developed Queens, reared entire- 
ly by the BEES. Weuse no artificial plans 
to rear Queens—the BEES far better under- 
stand the job than MAN. 


Dealer in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, 


|: ae ae LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


iy Ths 


. 
Representative 
Will consider it 
a privilege if you 
will let him make 
you an estimate 
ona bill of goods. 
Send hima list of 
what you want, 
and he will quote 
prices with dis- 
counts. 
Goods can be 
shipped from 
Fremont, Mich. 
CHICAGO, ILIL., or 
Medina. Ohio— 
whichever place 
will cost the less freight; or you can have 
he estimate to be delivered at your station. 
freight prepaid. 

He has the largest and most complete 
stock in his 25 years as a supply-dealer, and 
can ship promptly 


All Root’s Goods at their 
Prices, with Season’s Discount. 
BEES, QUEEN'S, and Three-Frame Nuclei 
a specialty; Hilton’s Superior Strain, (See 

testimonials.) 
BEESWAX wanted for Cash or Exchange 











Send for 50-page Catalog to— 6A3 


George E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Superior Guaranteed 
Italian Queens 


After testing different strains of bees for 15 
years, I think I know something about qual- 
ity in Queens. AndI am so sure that the 
daughters of my present breeding queen will 
please the most particular bee-keeper that I 
am guaranteeing satisfaction. This means 
that ifany queen bought this fall fails to give 
entire satisfaction next season I will replace 
her free. Andthis is not all; I guarantee 
safe introduction to normal colonies or nu- 
clei just made queenless, or to bees which 
are building queen-cells at the time my 
Queens are received. No transaction is con- 
sidered complete until my customer is satis- 
fied. Select Queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; and 
$9.00 per dozen. 


E. W. Brown, Willow Springs, Ill. 


Pk se mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





QUEENS 


From the Old Reliable 
Queen-Breeder 


Every Queen represents 
the highest Breed of Ital- 
ian Bees. Golden, 5-Band- 
ers, and 3-Banded Queens 
from my Superior Strains, 
which are prolific, and 
hustlers for honey. No 
disease. Untested, $1.00 
each; $5.50 for 6. 

After July 1st, 75c each; 
$4.00 for 6. 

Tested, $1.50; after June 
Ist, $1.25 each; $1.00 each 
after July ist, or $10 a 
dozen. 

Select Queens of either grade, 25c extra. 
Breeders, $5.00 each. 


Daniel Wurth, Rt.1,Wapato,Wash. 


Marshfield Sections 


Best Dovetail Hives 
with Colorado Covers 


Hoffman Frames. and everything pertaining 
to Bee- Keepers’ Supplies sold at Let-live 
Prices. 
Berry Boxes, Baskets, Crates, etc. 
kept in stock. Wholesale and Retail. 
Prices sent for asking. 


W.D. Soper, #7332425 Jackson, Mich. 


SEND FOR FREE 


ADEL Bee and Supply Catalog 


You will save money if you buy direct from 
my factory. Imake the finest polished Sec- 
tions onearth. I want to prove it to you. 
Send me your order for Sections, or any- 
thing in Bee-Supplies. 

45,009 Brood-Frames at $1.50 per roo, as long 
as they last—size 9% inches deep, top-bars. 
19 1-16 long, V-shape, or 2-groove and wedge; 
or Simplicity Frames—all loose-hanging 
frames. 

65,000 Section-Holders at $1.00 per 100, as 
long as they last. They are nicely dove- 
tailed, and are for 44x4%4x1)2 and 4x5x13% sec- 
tions. 

Car-load Section orders a specialty. 


CHAS. MONDENG, 
160 Newton Ave., N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Queens! Queens! 


Ready April 15th. Mail 
~Iy,, your orders NOW to in- 
sure your Queens when 
you need them. 

Tested, $1.25; Untes- 
ted, $1.00. 

We breed Carniolans, 
3-Band Italians, Cauca- 
sians, and Goldens. 

Address, 2AT7t 


JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, Goliad Co., Tex. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, 60 cents; 6 Queens, $3.00. 
Queens. clipt, 75 cts.; 6 Queens, $4.00. 


JOHN LEININGER, 


Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 
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Tested 


8Art 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











August, IQII. 





























MARSHFIELD GOODS 









BEE-KEEPERS :— 


We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 


CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 










ping-Cases. 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 


Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mtg. Co., 








Marshfield, Wis. 





Sweet Clover Seed ! 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of 
the most useful things that can be grown on 
the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well 
known to bee-keepers, but its worth as a 
forage-plant and also as an enricher of the 
soil are not so widely known. However, 
Sweet Clover is coming to the front very 
fast these days. Some years ago it was con- 
sidered as a weed by those who knew no 
better. The former attitudeof the enlight- 
ened farmer today is changing to a great re- 
spect for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, 
both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn out soils. 


The seed can be sown anytime. From 18 
to 20 pounds per acreof the unhulled seed is 
about the right quantity to sow. 

We can ship promptly at the following 
prices for the white variety: 

Postpaid, 1 pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds 
for so cents. By express f.o. b. Chicago— 
5 pounds for 75c; 10 pounds for $1.40; 25 
pounds for $3.25; so pounds for $6.0e; or 100 
pounds for $11.50. 

If wanted by freight, it willbe necessary to 
add 25 cents more for cartage to the above 
prices on each order. 


George W. York & Company, 
117 N. Jefferson St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Italian Queens by Return Mail. 


Cyprians Carniolans, Caucasians and Ba- 
nats. Italians—Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.25; 
Breeders, $3.00. Others, 25c extra. Two 
5-gallon cans, 59c; 1 gallon, $8.25 per 100; 1 Ib. 
panel and No. 25 bottles, $3.75 a gross in 
crates: in boxes, 75c extra. Complete Alex- 
ander Hive, 9-F., 2-story, double cover, $2.00; 
Alex. Veil. by mail, 45c. Gleanings or Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, to new subscribers, 75c a 
year.- Langstroth by mail $1,00. Italian Bees, 
$10.00 a colony, 8-F. with super. Supplies and 
Honey. Send for Catalog. Free School— 
Saturday afternoon classes. 


Walter C. Morris, 74,Sortianat St... 


Apiary—Yonkers, N. Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Untested Golden Italian Queens 50 cts. each 
6A3 J. F. Michael, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











QUEENS 


AND BEES 
strain 
REAR 













an improved superior 
of Italians is what QUIRIN 
S ll yards winter on summer 
stands with practically no loss. Our 
stock is hardy, and will ward off 
brood diseases 

In the spring of 1800, we sent fifty 
nuclei to J. D. Dixon, Lafarge, Wis., 
and on July 20th (same year) he wrote 
us, Saying they did just splendid, as 
that writing they had already filled 
their supers, and that he would have 
to extract them. We have files of 
testimonials similar to the above. 











Prices after July 1 I 6 2 
Select ¢ QUEENS... ...... 00005: $ 75 $4 00 $7 00 
TOSLEE GUCENE......... 0640000 100 500 900 
Select tested queens......... I 50 800 I5 00 
OS  ___. eee 300 I5 ‘ 


Golden five-band breeders... 5 00 


pe-coms nuclei, no queen 2 25 1200 22 00 
['hree-comb nuc., no queen 3 25 18 00 32 00 
Full colonies on 8 frames.. 5 00 25 : 


Queens Now Go _ Return 1 Mail 


Add price of whatever grade of 
queen is wanted with nuclei and col- 
onies. No order too large, none too 
small. Will keep 500 to 1o00 queens 
on hand ready to mail. Safe delivery 
and pure mating guaranteed. Over 20 
years a breeder. Testimonials and 
circular free. sAtf 


QUIRIN - THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, 
BELLEVUE, OHIO 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to to George W. York 
& Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








QUEENS of 


MOORE’S STRAIN 
of ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and 
are not inclined toswarm. They have won 
a world-wide reputation for honey-gather- 
ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

My Queens are all bred from my best long- 
tongued three-banded red-clover stock (no 
other race bred in my apiaries), and the 
cells are built in strong colonies well sup- 
plied with young bees. 


lam Now Filling Orders 


By Return Mail 


and shall probably be able to do so until 
the close of the season. 


PRICES:—Untested Queens, $1.00 each; six, 
$5.00; doz., $9.00. Select Untested, $1.25 each; 
Six, $6.00; doz., $11.90. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive Circular 
Free. Address, oAtf 


J. P. Moore, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. 1., Morgan, Ky. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


italian BEES, QUEENS 
and NUCLEI 


Choice Home- Bred and 
Imported Stock. All my 





Queens _ reared in Full 
Colonies. 
Prices for July to Nov. 
One Untes. Queen... $0.75 
Testec ” a oe 
Select Tes. “ .. 1.30 
Bree »der Queen 1.85 
Comb Nucleus— 
no queen........ .80 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For prices on larger quan- 
tities, and description of 
each grade of Queens, send for for free Cat- 
alog and Sample Foundation. 


J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Logan St., - CLARINDA, IOWA 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 
Buy Honey and Beeswax. 
Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 
4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


MOTT’S 
Strain of R. C. Italians 


My 10-page Descriptive Price-List free. 

Untested. $1. oo each; $0.00 per doz. Natural 
Gatien from Imported Italian Stock, $1.10 
each; $10 per doz. Reduced rates July rst. 

Nuclei and Bees by Pound. 

List to select from: Clubbing “ The Pearce 
Method of Bee-Keeping™ (price 50c) witha 
Guaranteed Queen, for $1.10, Books by re- 
turn; Queens after June Goth. Leaflets, 

‘How to Introduc e Queens,” 15c each; also, 

“Increase,”’ 13¢c each—or both for 25c. 3A7t 


,act E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard hives with latest improvement; Danzenbaker 
Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers— 
in fact, everything used about the bees. My equipment, 
my stock of goods, the quality of my goods, and my ship- 
ping facilities, can not be excelled. 


Paper Honey-Bottles 


for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy paper and paraffin 
coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer will be in- 
A descriptive circular free. 

Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times. 

I buy Beeswax. Catalog of supplies free. 


Watter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 


terested. 


August, IgIr. 








““If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’’ 


(Established 1889) 





859 Massachusetts Ave. 








world. 


Dollar per year. 
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BETTER FRUIT 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 
Devoted exclusively to modern and progressive 
fruit growing and marketing. 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. One 
Sample copies free. 


Better Fruit Publishing Go. "°02.RivE®. 


J 


Northwestern methods get 
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of the sections. 
form in thickness. 


Quan. 
100 
250 
500 

1000 


40 years. 


: 4%X1% BEEWAY SECTIONS. | 
2inch,1 15-16, 1%, 1%. or-7-to-foot wide. 


Wesend1% style 2 beeway when your order does not 
specify style or width wanted. 


Grade A 


¥ 


if 


un 


geoee Root Section Honey-Boxes eees 


Concerning the importance of buying the best, and our ability to furnish 
sections of a superior quality to bee-keepers everywhere. 


Our Section Making Department we believe to be the best equipped in the world. We 
claim superiority of workmanship in several respects, especially in smoothness of the dovetailing and the ends 

They are polished on both sides in double-surface sanding machines, and are therefore uni- 
Too much importance can not be attached to putting up comb honey in sections of uniform 


quality, and experienced honey-producers agree that ROOT SECTIONS of either A or B grades are a most 
essential investment. 


Price-List of Sections 


Root Sections come in several standard styles and sizes—with or without bee-way as follows: 





Grade B Quan. 
$ 70 100 
I 40 250 
2 50 500 
5 00 1000 


One hundred sections weigh about 7 lbs. 


Better Order ; supply; Root’s Weed Process Foundation with your sections. 
1910 sales on this very superior product totaled nearly 200,000 lbs. 
may be had upon request. 


Remember—w- carry complete stocks at this branch and guarantee quick delivery on sections in lots 
of 100 to 1,000,000, and on foundation and other supplies in any quantity. You ought to know the complete 
ROOT LINE for every appliance for successful bee-keeping. Get the new catalog—brimful of the most 
modern supplies priced at rock bottom figures for goods of the quality we have manufactured for more than 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., 213 Institute Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. 


(JEFFREY BUILDING) 





ve PLAIN, OR NO-BEEWAY SECTIONS. 
44X44X1%, 1%, Or 138; 4xX5X138 Or 132; or 356x5x14. 


We send 4%x1% plain, or what will fit other items in your 
order, if you do not specify. 


Samples with full information and prices 























CAPONS 
bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 
5 ——s easy and soon 
4 learned. Capons sell for 
80c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 
try brings only 15c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 
these things and use 
PILLING [we ‘sers 
ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“Easy-to-use” instructions. 
Pe - . » Wealsomake Poult 
Marker, 25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25sec Frene. 
Killing Knife, 500. Booklet, “Guide for Caponizing,” FREE. 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























NEM oe 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies. 
New Goods. Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges. 


Cull & Williams Co. 
4Atf PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


wvvve 


The Swarthmore Apiaries 


are now shipping their well-known 


PEDIGREED GOLDEN QUEENS 


The Swarthmore Apiaries, 
6A4 Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 














Grade A Grade B 
$ 80 $ 70 
I 60 I 40 
275 250 
25 475 





Telephone 1484 North. 
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Bees by the Pound 
and Full Colonies 


Hardy Goldenand Three-banded Ital- 
ians. Hustlers for honey, and are 
gentle. No disease. 

Untested queens, $1.00 each,$s.00 for 
six; tested, $1.50 each, $8.00 for six; se- 
lect tested, $2.00. One-framenucleus, 
2.00; two-frame, $3.00; three-frame, 
4.25; % lb. bees, $1.75 (add price of 
queen wanted); full colonies, $7.00. 


VIRGIL SIRES, 
516 North 8th St., 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


he 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


“Falconer” 


—— Write for Catalog 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
tease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, of Buckeye, Arizona—one of 
the largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
country as a bee-country, and is so infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’'s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 08 








1Atf 





Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Also a 
reat health resort. He will mail this book 
y addressing, 7Atzt 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. I believe 
they are equal to any, and surpassed by 
none. They are long-lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey-get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow. They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistake in introducing these 
queens into your apiary. I guarantee safe 
delivery at your post-office, and make a spe- 
cialty of long and difficult shipments. I en- 
deavor to keep a large supply of queens 
on hand. Prices as follows: 

Untested—1, boc; 6, $3 25; ) 
Untested—1, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested— 
1, $1.25; 6, $5.50; 12, $12.00. Select Tested—1z, 
$1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Two-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.00 each; 3-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.50 each. Discounts 
on large ordets. 7A4t 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





12, $6.00. Select 





Comb Foundation 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


It is made on new improved machines, and the Bees take to it more 
readily than any other Comb Foundation on the market. 








Dittmer makes a Specialty of 


Working Your Wax into Comb Foundation for You. 








Our Wax Circular and Bee-Supply Price-List Free upon application. 


Write us your wants—it is no trouble to us to answer letters. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 
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HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 
OLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, 82, °92 & 1908 


Doctor—cheapest made to use 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 * 
Large—lasts longer than any other 
Little Wonder—as its name implies 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill._—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 
uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the'cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’ and have all the new improvements. 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
1.10—34¢ sd 


.90—21¢ “ 
.65—2 0s 


eeeeeeeeee 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Alma, Mich. 


Patented, May 20, 1879. BEST ON EARTH. 









MILLER’S STRAIN 
Red Clover Italian Queens 


Bred from my superior breeder for business; 
gentle; no better hustlers; bees just roll 
honey in; three-banded; northern bred; 
hardy and vigorous; winter well; not in- 
clined to swarm; bred from best leather- 
colored, long-tongued, red-clover strains. 
Untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Select 
untested, $1.25; six, $6.00; dozen, $11.00. Cir- 
cular free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Isaac 
F. Miller, of Reynoldsville, Pa., a queen-spe- 
cialist, is my apiarist and manager, who has 
been before you quite a number of years. 


J. S. Miller, Rt. 2, Brookville, Pa. 





Queens! Queens! 


200 to 300 per month. Virgin, 75c; Untested, 
$1.00; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.00; and 
Breeders, $3.00. Nuclei, Full Colonies, Bees 
by the Pound. Have letter from State certi- 
fying my bees are free from foul brood. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 4Atf 


83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





| Breed Golden Queens 


By the best known method, selected of the 
Best honey-gatherers, and for Beauty and 
Size of bees, with the care that the best_of 
apiary-men can give, which makes a fine 
Queen in quality. 

Price, Untested, $1.00 each. 


I guarantee satisfaction or your money re- 
turned, and safe arrival. oAtf 


M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





Famous ITALIAN Queens 
From the Sunny South 


Three-Bands and Goldens bred in their 
purity. 

_Hundreds of fine Queens ready March the 
First. Untested, 75 cts. each; six, $4.20; one 
dozen, $7.20. Tested Queens. $1,25 each; six, 
$7.00; one dozen, $12.00. 


All orders filled promptly, Address all or- 
ders to— 


D. E. BROTHERS, 
JACKSONVILLE. ARK. 


Queens! Queens! 


Our Famous Long-Tongued Red Clover Ital- 
ian Queens ready to mail, by return mail. 

Wecullour Queens. All are fine layers. 
Strictly no brood-disease. 


ZA9t 





Untested, 60c each; $7.00 per doz. Tested, 
$1.00; Select Tested, $1.25. 

Our golden Yard 3% miles from our Red 
Clover Yard. Price of Goldens same as Red 
Clovers. 


H. B. Murray, Liberty, W. C. 














August, IgIr. 




















Section - Honey Extractor 


Five or 6 years agol had some 50 or 60 supers 
of unfinished sections on hand in the fall. I 
tried lo extract them in a frame ina regular ex- 
tractor, but the sections became more or less 
mussed up, sol constructed a little extractor 
with baskets, and to my surprise I was able to 


clean the sections of honey and use them the 
next season. Besides, I had extracted about 10 
to 12 gallons of honey every night after supper, 
with my little boy helpingme. It convinced me 
that a device of this kind would be profitable 
and useful for all comb-honey bee-keepers who 
might want some extracted honey, besides 
cleaning up unfinished sections. I now have 
gotten up a few of these honey-extractors with 
the reversible baskets, which work even neater 
than the first one, but it costsa little more. It 
can be. used for all standard sizes of sections, 
from 4%x4% to 4x5 or 358sx5 inches. The picture 
herewith shows the extractor Can, the section 
baskets, and also the gearing, the latter being 
lifted out of the can for the purpose of showing 
in the picture. Tt is all made of metal, very 
strong and durable. 

I can furnish this extractor at the fellowing 


prices: For the reversible style, $4.50; the non- 
reversible, at $3.00. These prices are for the 
extractor boxed, and f. 0. b. Chicago. As the 


weight is only about 10 lbs., it wouid better be 
shipped by express. Address all orders to, 


A. H. Opfer, 117 N.Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 














A Few Dollars Invested on Easy Terms in a 


Twin Falls, Idaho, Orchard 


will insure 


An Income For Life 


sufficient to keep a family in comfort. 
expense, but 


A Source of REVENUE 


Or, for an investment which will pay from 100% to 500% every year as long 
as you live, and longer, after it comes into bearing. 


By calling at our office, or writing us, you can obtain full information. 


Twin Falls Co-operative Orchard Co. 


881 Stock Exchange Blidg., Chicago, Ili. 


Protection Veil 


Postpaid, all cotton, 50c; silk ie. 60c; all silk, 
$0c; with B or ballast cord, 10c per veil extra. 
Flexible-rim bee-hat, 30c; Oil duck gloves, long 
sleeves, 35c. 


The heavy ballast cord (B) is a new feature to keep the 
veil from blowing in on the face. The cord A runs around 
the lower edge of veil, holding it down snugly on shoulders 
away from the neck, making a tight ft so bees do not get 
under. Cord C is a short one with loopsin ends with 
cord A running through them, making it adjustable. 


\ MIDDLEBURRY, VT., May 26, rorI. 
\ A.G.WoopMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Veils received, and we think the ballast cord a 
\ improvement in your veil, 
i had. 


It will pay for a home that is not an 





I great 
which was already the best to 
J. E. CRANE & SON. 


__jA.G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
STANLEY is to the Front with BEES and QUEENS 


32 Years a Queen-Breeder. My Specialty is Choice Breeding 
Queens. 

Choice Breeding Queens, Goiden, each, $3.00; 3-Banded Italians, $2.00. 

Golden and 3-Banded Tested, each, $1.25; dozen, $10.00. 

Carniolan, Caucasian, and Banats, each, $1.25: dozen, $10.00. 

Warranted Queens of the above Races, each, 75 cts.; dozen, $7.00. 

Virgin Queens of the above Strains, 25 cts. each. ‘ili 
These Queens are sent in a Stanley Improved Introducing Cage. 
are well worth what I ask for Queen and Cage. 


Arthur Stanley, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 








These Cages 








ONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


Beeswax 


—WANTED— 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Idaho Honey-Producers’ 
Association, 
IDAHO FALLS____ IDAHO 


Water-White Sweet Clover 


HONEY 


Comb or Extracted 
BY THE 


Can or Train- Load 


8A3 


H. A. Anderson, Sec’y, 
At the Rigby, Idaho, Office. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey and Beeswax 


When Consigning, Buying, 
or Selling—Consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 S. Water St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


For Prices, address 











Large Quantitfes of Both COMB and EXTRACTED 
HONEY WANTED 


Write us for Price, stating Quantity and 
Grade. 


American Butter & Cheese Co., 
612-14 Broadway, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester cuts 
and throws in piles on harvester or win- 
rows. Manand horse cuts and shocks 


equal with a Corn Binder. Soldinevery 
state. Price$20.with Binder Attachment. 
O. MONTGO.WiERY, of "Texaline, Tex., writes:-— 
met Bas harvester bas proven all you claim forit. With 
the assistance of one man cut and boundover 100acres 
of Corn, Kaffir Corn and Maize last year.”” Testimo- 
nials and Catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KAN. 














August, IQII. 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—The yield of tort comb 
honey is appearing onthe market. So far it 
is bringing 17@18c for the No. 1 to fancy 
grades. Extracted brings 8@oc for white. 
according to quality; amber, 7@8c. The re- 
ceipts of both are limited to small consign- 
ments. Up to this writing no car lots are 
reported. Prices are not likely to vary 
much from the above figures, as producers 
regard the flow as under normal. Beeswax 
is in good demand at 31@32c, if clean. 

R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 4.—We have our first car 
of comb honey to arrive, which is selling at 
1644c. Water-white honey is selling from 
o%@1oc. Light amber in 60-lb. cans is selling 
at 8c; in barrels, 7c. There is no demand 
for amber grades. Beeswax isin fair de- 
mand at $33 per 100 pounds. The above are 
our selling prices, not what we are paying. 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIs, July 20.—The demand for 
white clover comb honey exceeds the sup- 
ply. Fancy white would sell for 18c readily. 
Extracted is more plentiful, and sells for 
11@12c in 5-gallon cans. The pound jar which 
has always retailed for 20c is now a thing of 
the past, and the price is 25c. Producers are 
being paid about 9c for extracted honey, but 
no established prices on comb. Beeswax is 
in good demand, and producers are being 
paid 30c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 

NEw YORK, July 20.—Extracted honey is in 
good demand. Receipts are quite heavy 
from the Scuthern States aid the West In- 





75@80c per gallon, and the Southern at from 
6G 85c per gallon, according to quality. The 
crop in California is quite short, and prices 
are ruling pich in consequence. Asking 
prices on the Coast at 8c per pound for 

water-white sage; from 7@7%c for light am- 
hor sage; and from 64@6! ec per pound for 
alfalfa. We have recently received reports 
from all over New York State, Pennsylvania 
and the Middle West, and the crop in these 
sections will be much lighter than that of 
last year. This is due to thecold spring and 
dry summer. White clover comb honey, 
new crop, will probably sell at same prices 
as last year, say from 13@15c per pound, as to 
quality. Itis too early as yet to say what 
the buckwheat crop will be, and nothing 
definite can be said until the latter part of 
August. The outlook now is more favorable 
than it was two weeks ago. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Aug, 2.—Small ship- 
ments of comb honey, new stock, are com- 
mencing to arrive, and the demand is brisk 
enough to take all of our receipts upon ar- 
rival. There is no extracted, either old or 
new, on the market. We quote: No. 1 white 
comb, 24-section cases, $3.50; No. 2, $3.25; No. 
1 amber, $3.25; No. 2, 3.00.. White extracted, 
per lb.,9c; amber, 7%@8c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

C. C. CMEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


DENVER, Aug. 3.—We quote as follows; No. 
1 white comb honey, per case of 24 sections, 
$3.60; No. 1 light amber, $3.35; No. 2, $3.15. 
White extracted honey, per Ib., 8! 4@oc; light 
amber, 7%@8c, These are our quotations to 
the jobbing trade, and apply to new crop of 


any 
We pay 26c in cash and 28c in trade for clean 
yellow beeswax delivered here. 


price, and practically all cleaned up 


THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N, 


F. Rauchfuss, gr. 
BOsTON, July 20.—Fancy and No. 1 white 
comb honey, 15@16c. - White extracted. 12c. 
Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 
CINCINNATI, July 29.—New comb honey is 


arriving and finds ready sale at 15@16c a 
pound in the case from our store. New crop 
fancy white extracted honey selling from 
o@10c in boxes of two 60-lb. cans. Amber 
honey, in barrels, from 5%@7c. The above 
are our selling prices. Weare paying from 
28c cash, and 30c in trade for bright yellow, 
choice beeswax, 
THE FRED W. Mutu Co. 





‘*The Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover booklet, 
534 by 8% inches in size, and printed 
onenameled paper. It contains a va- 
riety of short, bright stories, mixed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. It has 31 half- 
tone pictures, mostly of apiaries or 
apiarian scenes; also 3 bee- songs, 
namely: “The Hum of the Bees in 
the Apple-Tree Bloom,” and “ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,” and “The 
Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought to be 
in the hands of every one not familiar 
with the food-value of honey. Its ob- 
ject is to create a larger demand for 
honey. , Itis sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
but we will mail a —— copy as a 
sample for 15 cents,5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies by oeeue for $1.00. 
A copy with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.10. Send all or- 

















dies. The latter is selling readily at from | honey only. Old comb honey not wanted at | ders to the American Bee Journal. 


All Roads Lead to Cincinnati 


‘‘Deal with Weber & Co. at the Service Center ”’ 
The supplies you have on hand are worth many times FOU NDATION 


as much to you as those you must order and wait for 
There is nothing more important to the up-to-date 


when the honey-flow is on. We know how busy you 
are in making final preparations for the big year we bee-keeper than to have foundation just when he needs 
it, and of the best quality. We sell nothing but Root’s 


all expect; but try not to overlook the importance of 
Weed-process Foundation, the recognized standard of 


getting your orders for sections, foundation, extra 

hives, supers, etc., in og re be | the world. The bees appreciate the good points of this 

pleased with our QUICK and with foundation, and every bee-keeper knows that it is the 
best. All grades and sizes constantly on hand. A 


the quality, and we will give your order our best pos- 
pound or a ton, just as you like. 









sible attention, no matter when it comes; but we urge 
you to get in a good stock of sections and foundation 
NOW. Let us tell you about these goods. 


SECTIONS 


We handle the best grade of sections made. If you 
want a hundred or ten thousand, or a hundred thou- 
sand, we can fill your order promptly with goods we 
will guarantee to please. You may judge of .the popu- 
larity of the sections we sell when we tell you that the 
manufacturers make upward of twenty-five million of 
them every season. 


Poultry Supplies 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


There are other items of interest too numerous to 
mention. We can furnish anything you need in the 
bee-keepers’ supply line, and get it to you so promptly 
that the goods will reach you just when you need 
them most. No orderis too small for our attention, 
and none so large that we can not handle it to your 
satisfaction. Send US your hurry orders and allow 
us to demonstrate what we can do for you. Catalog 
on request. 





A special catalog of these Goods, which we will gladly 
furnish free upon request. 


2146 Central Ave., 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 








St. Paul-Minneapolis 


The Best of Everything 


The Northwestern Limited, a train at the Twin Cities early next forenoon. 
of matchless luxury and solid comfort, The Badger State Express leaves 
leaves Chicago 6:45 p. m. daily, arrives Chicago 9:30 a. m. daily, arrives St. Paul 
St. Paul 7:15 a.m., Minneapolis 7:55 a. m. 10:00 p. m., Minneapolis 10:35 p.m. 

The St. Paul-Minneapolis Express Another train—The North Western 
leaves Chicago 10:10 p.m. daily, arrives Mail—leaves Chicago 2:50 a. m. 














These four splendid trains leave from the New Passenger Terminal, Madison Street, 
between Canal and Clinton Streets. The most modern railway terminal in the world. 





Ticket Offices 


"| Chicago and North Western 
Railway 


148 S. Clark St. (Tel. Randolph 4221) Passenger Terminal (Bureaus 


of Information, Tel. Main 965 and 966) and 226 W. Jackson Boulevard 
NW1903 

















The “falcon 
SHIPPING-CASE 


Lined With Corrugated Paper 


A good crop of section comb honey : 12-Iib. for Beeway Sections 
to bring the highest price must be Showing Three 
marketed in the best shipping-cases 


= : aes: ae 
: A . Holds 12 sections 4%x1%. A convenient 
obtainable. Poor cases cut the price Zi = = standard size. 





LAZO No. 13 with 3-inch glass, 10, $1.30 100, $11.50 
| nie patie No. 13 with 2-inch glass, 10, $1.25 100, $10.75 
ee No. 3 without glass, 10, $1.20 100, $10.00 
Yj Sri ! itittite RZ YZ 
CX | : 

Corrugated paper has been proven AU ~ \ WA \\ ee oo. ———— 
far superior to the old no-drip sticks. = ‘ Holds 24 sections, 44xr% 
Two sheets, one for bottom drip under : No. 11% with 3-inch'glass,. "0, $2.00 100, 
sections and one for top (should the Prices No. 11% with 2-inch glass, 10, $1.90 109, 
crate accidentally be turned bottom No. 1% without glass, 10, $1.70 100, 
side up or receive any heavy blowson «, 2) CASES ett cet cheein of 
top), are supplied with each case. No- falcon seceunaiadl amber oucenere 24-Iib. for ideal Sections 
tice, in the illustration, the corrugated gated follower cost no more than Cases Showing Four 
follower to wedge the sections tight. without these sold by others. nitolds 24 sections 35éxsx1%. - 

¢ , INO. 10 Wl 3-1NCN giass, 10, 31.60 I00, 

pacQrrusated paper above. below, and ga-tb, for Beeway Sections Ns. twithoutvias. 48 
bottom, extra heavy ends, one-piece Showing Four 
wooden covers and bottoms, and heavy This case is 1134 inches wide, holds 24 sec- 24-Ib. for Tall Sections 
slats for glassarefurnishedin “Falcon” tions 44x1% to 1% or 20 sections, 2 or I 15-16, Showing Four 


T : . “3 . No. 11 with 3-inch glass, 10, $1.30 100, $18.00 For 24 sections 4x5x1%. 
cases. Use no other " if you wish your No. 11 with 2-inch glass, 10, $1.90 100, $17.00 No. 18 with 3-inch glass, 10, $1.80 100, $16.50 
honey to bring the highest price. No. 1 without glass, 10, $1.80 100, $16.00 No. 8 without glass, 10, $1.60 100, $14.50 


one to two cents a pound. Use, there- 
fore, only the best and most attractive 
cases. Such are the cases made at the 
“FALCON” factory. 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 130 Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





